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WORKS BY W. E£. HENLEY. 


( DEACON BRODIE. 


THREE PLAYS : ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its cul a scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century... . 4mirai Guinea. This petition’ pie sce of workm: inshi pisincom- 
parably deft ‘and spirited, and if ever there was an acfad/e play this is it 

Times.— Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

Queen.—‘ eau Austin i is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . . . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Aeau Austin . ... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. Admiral Guinea. . .. the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us. 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JOHN FLorIo. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, rss. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

*.* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1893; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E, 
Henley’s ‘‘ Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
ss. net. Printed 4. ‘Constable on special paper with rough ecges. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light.’ 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in The Bookman— Mr. Henley’s “V olun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph. 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Third 


Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there is fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . . » Mr. Henley’'s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Eesays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Cons table.  ( ‘loth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. . . . . He isamaster of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

Athenzeum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader. . . . . He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is. not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best 3 oa Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY. Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a <te volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+ 362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all’ the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S. A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 














JOHN ¢. NIMMO'S NEW BOOKS. 


In the press. One Volume, small 4to, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait and 
Four Illustrations, price ros. 6d. net 
Also a few Large-Paper Copies, on Arnold's h: madennite paper in 
royal 8vo, cloth, uncut edges. Lach numbered. 


WALT WHITMAN: A STUDY 


BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 





In 1 vol.demy 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 21s. net, with 7 Etchings and 3 
Photo-Etchings printed on Japanese Paper. 
Also a few Large-Paper Copies, in super-royal 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, 
with Etchings printed as proofs before letters, each numbered. 


JOAN OF ARC 


By Lord RONALD GOWER, F.S.A., a Trustee of the National Portrait 
Galler 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1, TOUR COUDRAY--CHINON. 6. WEST PORTAL—RHEIMS. 

2. CHINON. 7. INTERIOR—RHEIMS. 

3. STREET IN CHINON, 8. FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 

4 HALI. OF AUDIENCE— HOUSES—COMPIEGNE 
CHINON. 9g. TOUR DE LA PUCELLE— 

s TOUR) dHORLOGE—CHI COMPIEGNE. 


NON. 10. ST. OUEN— ROUEN. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS'S 
NEW WORK. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with so Illustrations, 
bound ji loth, gilt top, price 21s. n 


THE LIFE = NICHELANGELO BUONARROTI 


Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonarroti Far nily at Florence. 

With Pe alt and so Reprodu tions of the Works of the Master. 
PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

The First Edition of this work having been exhausted ina space of little 

over three months, I take this opportunity of saying that the critical notices 


which have hitherto appeared do not render it necessary to make any 
substantial changes in the text. A few points of difference between my 
reviewers and myself, concerning opinion rather than facts, are briefly 


discussed in a series of notes printed at the end of Volume II. 


BORDER EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS — 


The Value of Scott's Work. 


* Allis great in the Waverley Novels—material, effect, character, execution.’ 
GOETHE, 
‘No fresher painting can be found than Scott's; hardly anywhere a wider 
sympathy with man. It is the utterance of a man of open soul, of a brave, large, 
far-seeing man, who hasa true brotherhood with all men. In joyous picturesque- 
ness and fellow-feeling, in freedom of eye and heart, or to say it in a word, in 
general healthiness of mind, these novels prove Scott to have been among the 
foremost writers.’—THomas CARLYLt 
‘ He is ve fluctuations of time, for his plac e is in the band of the immortals 
A f rtn ght ago I visited dtl m and found him possessed with all the 
entimer yout Scott which your celebration (the Scott Centenary) is meant to 
foster Ww. E. GLADSTONE (Aug. 8th. 1 a 
‘He is beyond comparison the greatest intellectual force manifested in Europe 
since Shakespeare. What good Scott has in him to do I find no words full enough 
to tell.’—J. Ruskiy 


In Large Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with the Etchings printed 
on Japanese Paper. Price Six Shillings per Volume. 


The Border Edition 


OF THI 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Witit INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS AND NOTES BY 


ANDREW LANG, 
SUPPLEMENTING THOSE OF THE AUTHOR 
Illustrated by more than Two HUNDRED and Firty New and Original 
Etchings by Eminent Arus's. 
Among the Artists and Etchers contributing to the BORDER Epitrion 
are the following: 


Sir J. E, MILLAts, Bart., R..\. Sir JAMEs D,. Linton, P.R.I. 
H. W. BATLEY. Ap. LALAUZE. 
LOCKHART BOGLE, W. E. LOCKHART, R.S.A. 
W. H. BOUCHER R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 
Sam BouaGn, R.S.A, H. MACBETH-RAEBURN. 
GORDON BROWNE. J. MACWHIRTER, A.R.A., RSA. 
D, Y. CAMERON, C, O. MURRAY. 
FRANK DADD, R.I. JAMES ORROCK, R. 1. 
R. DE Los R1os. WALTER PAGET. 
HERBERT DICKSEE. Sir GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A. 
V. FOCILLON, H. R. ROBERTSON. 
A. FORESTIER. 1. Scort, A:R.S.A, 
M. L. Gow, R.I. W. STRANG. 

’, B. HOuE, R.S.A. F. S. WALKER, R.H.A. 
ARTHUR Hopkins, A.R.W.S. STANLEY I. Woop. 


JouN Petrir, R.A. Sir HENRY RAEBURN,R.A., P.R.S.A 


All the Etchings will be printed on Japanese Paper by 
Mr, IF. GOULDING, of London. 


London: JOHN ¢. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand 
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NOTES 


Tue Bishop of London submitted a Licensing Bill to 
the Lords on Friday: it proposes that a popularly-elected 
Board shall have control of licenses, and that at the end 
of five years public-houses shall be reduced to one per 
six hundred inhabitants in town and per thousand in 
country ; the registration and regulation of clubs forming 
part of the scheme. On the third reading of the Appro- 
priation Bill in the Commons some remarks by Mr. 
Lowther excited the wrath of the Irishry and the indig- 
nation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and, as the 
Speaker declared the course adopted to be scarce in unison 
with Parliamentary practice, the closure was applied 
without a division. Discussion of the Employers’ Liability 
Bill was resumed, and once more adjourned. Payment 
of members was advocated by Mr. Allen, who, as becomes 
a Radical, was keen to urge the revival of an ancient 
principle. Admiral Field, in a witty and sensible speech, 
demonstrated the absurdity of forcing wages on men able 
and willing to serve the country without them. The 
resolution, which received the countenance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was carried by 276 to 229 votes. 
And by means of an all-night sitting, with about a dozen 
applications of the closure, the Ministry ‘rushed’ the 
Army Bill, whose proposals are discussed on another page. 





Cerrain of its majority, the Government trifled with 
Monday’s impeachments of the Irish administration. The 
case was admirably presented by Mr. Balfour, who proved 
the compact between British Separatists and Irish Nation- 
alists to have produced disastrous results. On the one 
hand the Separatists promised Home Rule, with concessions 
to the Evicted and the Dynamiting interests, and other 
fashions of ruling Ireland according to Irish ideas ; and on 
the other the Nationalists pledged their Parliamentary sup- 
port, with certain services across the Channel. The policy 
of amnesty has been defeated in Britain, but in Ireland 
outrage-mongers have been liberated, police assistance has 
been denied to Sheriffs on duty, and the clauses of the 
Crimes Act permitting a change of venue have been 
repealed, Despite agricultural depression, rents have been 
paid : but all exertions have not prevented a recrudescence 
of boycotting, moonlighting, and other forms of terrorism. 
It is monstrous that Britain should have to depend on 
any machinery save that of the law for the suppression of 
crime in Ireland, yet the present state of affairs must 
subsist unless the Chief Secretary shake off the political 
trammels that embarrass his action and freely employ 
the power entrusted to him. The Chief Secretary 
thought the debate a waste of time, avowed his intention 
of ruling Ireland according to the wishes of the Irishry, 
expressed extreme astonishment at his own moderation 
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in amnesty, and, greatly daring, hazarded the assertion 
that the Law Courts had justified his refusal to protect 
their officers, Of course the Prime Minister spoke, and 
also of course he said nothing he has not said as 
vaguely a score of times. Lord Randolph Churchill, with 
more than his wonted brilliancy and an insight into 
essentials that cannot be too highly praised, justified the 
motion, reminded Mr. Gladstone of his many final settle- 
ments of the Irish difficulty, and pointed out that, if 
the Government remain in office, the present land agitation 
will renew the old in an aggravated form. On a division 
the motion was rejected by 319 to 272 votes. 





Disconcertep by the number of petitions against the 
Local Veto Bill sent for presentation, certain Ministerialists 
in the Commons on Tuesday devised the happy expedients 
of challenging the genuineness of some of these documents, 
and of rejecting others because the prayer was in print. 
The absurdity of the situation was neatly touched off by 
Mr. Isaacson, who laid on the table several petitions, 
bearing many thousand signatures, with the explanation 
that he could not vouch for the authenticity of all or any 
of them. In Supply there was some talk of an enlarged 
House capable of permitting the principle of one-member- 
one-seat, but the First Commissioner interposed with the 
declaration that ‘Ireland ‘blocks the way.’ By the appli- 
cation of the closure the vote on account of the Civil 
Service and Revenue Departments was secured The 
House declined to endorse the principle of a State- 
supported lifeboat service ; and agreed to the appointment 
of a Select Committee to consider the question of the 
vanishing rupee in relation to Indian salaries. 





Tut Prime Minister, addressing his followers in the 
Foreign Office on Monday, was piously grateful that the 
Separatists are not as the Unionists, since ‘hey met in 
public and not in private; and was absolutely certain 
that the Ministerialists are homogeneous, as the Opposition | 
which includes Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, is not. 
As to his beggarly majority, he ransacked a set of recollec- 
tions both extensive and peculiar to prove, apparently, 
that the strength of a Government lies in the meagre- 
ness of its margin of voting power. Of course, he had 
to admit that certain measures failed to command the 
general support of his party : but unanimity is not desir- 
able, so he refrained from hinting at the existence of any 
legislative dilemma. The Government business is excep- 
tional in bulk, and, as the Address and Supply occupied 
twenty-three days instead of the eleven he had assigned 
them, a new order of procedure must be instituted. It is 
proposed to take the second reading of the Separation Bill 
on the 6th curt., and then to appropriate the time usually 
allotted to independent members, with the exception 
of an odd Wednesday and a fractional part of an 
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occasional Friday. ‘The rank and file bowed before 
their Chief astonished at his moderation; all save Mr. 
Labouchere, who satirically remarked that even the loqua- 
ciousness of the great, wise, and eminent Ministers forms a 
species of obstruction: after which he advised the party at 
large to hold its tongue and vote as it was told, so that the 
Bill might pass at once, and they might get time for a 
little real practical work, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer acknowledged a certain fear of Mr. Labouchere, 
but enlarged upon the particular wickedness of obstruction 
allthe same. It was suggested by Mr. Hoare that the anti- 
quated rules of the Commons ought to be revised ; but it 
occurred to the Prime Minister that he really hasn’t the 
time. And before the meeting ended he recalled that 
Macaulay declared no man had led the Commons at sixty— 
an opinion himself was wont to endorse : but he will never, 
never desert his party—or words to that effect. 


Deputations representing the merchants of Belfast and 
of London waited on Mr. Gladstone at Downing Street on 
Tuesday and protested against the Home Rule Bil] as 
freighted with disaster to the trade of the United 
Kingdom. The Prime Minister essayed to be ‘sym- 
pathetic,’ but merely widened the gulf between the Haves 
‘and the Have-nots. By an appeal to his New History he 
disposed, to his own satisfaction, of the historical jealousy 
between the Loyal and the Disloyal in Ireland. Still, he 
conceded that the disunion in the country is the real 
oystacle to his designs; and he could not miss the 
opportunity of informing the Ulstermen that in his 
opinion, they are responsible for this disunion. The same 
authority enabled him to assert that Ireland was happy 
and prosperous under the Independent Parliament, and to 
predict a similar condition of affairs under Timhealyite 
rale. To the City men Mr. Gladstone deplored the 
defection of the propertied classes from his party, and 
avowed his belief in the financial genius of the Irishry 
because Mr. Sexton once raised a loan for the Dublin 
Corporation. From Mr, Balfour the Belfast deputation 
received every assurance of support. 

Ir has been arranged that Mr. Balfour takes Lord 
Salisbury’s place in the Irish demonstrations and that he 
delivers speeches at Belfast and Dublin on the 4th and 
the 8th curt. respectively. Protests against the ‘Home 
Ruin Bill’ continue to come from well-nigh every quarter 
of Ireland as well as from other portions of the United 
Kingdom. The American Irish are profuse in their 
gratitude to Mr. Gladstone, and are collecting an Emer- 
gency Fund of 150,000 dollars to promote ‘the good 
cause.’ Delegates representing trades union and friendly 
societies, sitting in London, have condemned the Local 
Veto Bill as contrary to social liberty and to the interests 
of working-men, and have organised a Trafalgar Square 
meeting against it. The class nature of the measure is 
also emphasised by Mr. Chamberlain in his reply to a 
resolution by the Birmingham temperance organisers, 
The opposition to the Welsh and Scottish Suspensory 

sills gains day by day in strength. 

M. Custtemen Lacour has been appointed to succeed 
M. Jules Ferry in the Presidency of the French Senate by 
a sufficient majority over M. Constans and M. Maquin, the 
Governor of the Bank of France, whose wife is not 
popular with Senators and who is regarded as a 
creature of M. Carnot. The large number of votes which 
M. Constans secured goes to prove that, as with Ferry, the 
Senate does not regard the popular clamour against 
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him as enough for ostracism, M. Challemel-Lacour 
has been Foreign Minister and Ambassador at St. James’s. 
lis advanced Republicanism has been toned down of late. 
Immediately before the Senate chose him as President he 
had been selected to fill M. Rénan’s fauteuil at the 
Institute: an honour for which he has little qualification, 
Except for some slanders against M. Ernest Carnot, the 
Panama scandal has quieted: the only incident of note 
being the examination of Dr. Taillefer, counsel to the 
French Embassy in London, over the extradition of Herz. 
The Comte de Paris has issued his expected manifesto, 
denouncing the present régime and calling on the faithful 
to encourage the spread of Monarchic principles by uniting 
themselves to any Adullamites they may meet. But for 
that same policy, the Comte de Paris might ere now 


have been reigning in France. 


Tue Belgian Premier, M. Beernaert, has justified his 
affection for that sweet thing, Household Suffrage, as 
embodied in the Revision Bill before the Chamber. 
Indeed, his measure will serve as a moderate compromise 
between the Manhood Vote advocated by the Radicals, 
the Education Qualification demanded by that Con- 
tinental H. H. Fowler, M. Frere-Orban, and the Conser- 
vative plea that the suffrage be limited to owners of land 
or houses. ‘The worst is that M. Beernaert’s proposal 
seems to have satisfied very few, save M. Beernaert. An 
unauthorised Referendum is being held in the chief cities 
and constituencies, whereat Universal Suffrage carries the 
day by overwhelming majorities. Ourselves know—and 
how well!—-that such demonstrations can be manu 
factured by the gross. But when fifty-six per cent. of 
the voters go to the poll a certain significance attaches to 
their record. Altogether the little State, hitherto content 
with obscure sobriety, seems puffed up with vain and 
dangerous imaginings, and as like as not to be the theatre 


of a new act of the French Revolution. 


Prince Bismarck has again been interviewed, and his 
discourse upon the times reads no whit less inconclusively 
than usual. Thus, he censures the paltry and personal 
divisions of German politics, as though himself had never 
ruled by playing off clique against clique. Again, he 
comments upon the pedantic bureaucracy of the Govern- 
ment, as instanced by the communal regulations of 
Hanover, though they happen to date much further back 
than the present Administration. Clearly, the ex- 
Chaneeller has lost touch of Germany ; as witness also his 
uncritical acceptance of the Agrarian League’s professions 
of political independence. As matter of fact, the chiefs 
of that body are at one with the leading ultra-Conserva- 
tives (not that they are any the less capable on that 
account). The Prince by no means overstated the im- 
portance of the ‘ stomach-question, but he seemed wholly 
in the dark as tothe Agriculturists’ main contention : 
namely, that to grow dear corn at home were safer 
than to purchase cheap food from the foreigner. His 
most sensible remark concerns his reasons for not appear- 
ing in the Reischstag: unlike Moltke, he cannot ‘sit 
quietly and listen.’ For the rest, the rumour of com- 
promise on the Army Bill is flourishing amazingly, and 
the expulsion from Paris of the Berliner Tageblatt’s cor- 
respondent, Herr Brandes (he would have implicated the 
President in Panama) has been visited with much unreal 
wrath by his fellow-journalists, 

Germany is bent on business on the Lake Nyassa. 
Thither the Wissmann steamer is to be taken; and, in 
addition to a fortified harbour at the north-end of the lake, 
the site for a naval station has been granted, it appears, on 
British territory at the southern end, Then, according to 
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the report of the German Anti-Slavery Committee, which 
has already spent a million and a half marks in this 
work, the suppression of the Arab slave-traders, which 
the British Nyassaland Government is powerless to cope 
withal, will begin in earnest. It had been well had 
we sooner undertaken the task of putting down these 
pirates and robbers, and so kept exclusively in our own 
hands at least one of the great African lakes. Of Tan- 
ganyika we have almost lost touch; the Belgians are 
bent on appropriating the Albert Lake, to the north-east, 
and Bangweolo, in the south-west of their territory ; and 
the Victoria Nyanza is in danger of slipping from us. 
With stations for German gunboats at both ends of 
Nyassa, the question is: How long shall we be allowed 
to rule? 





Tue Manifesto of King Behanzin of Dahomey appealing 
against his victors to ‘the enlightened philanthropy and 
Christian humanity of the great civilised nations’ is in its 
way a literary and political curiosity. All the same, 
Behanzin sets forth sober and substantial grounds of com- 
plaint. He accuses the French of pursuing conquest and 
aggression by treacherous and unscrupulous methods, of 
hunting up pretexts for attacking Behanzin and his people, 
and of inventing occasions for attack when they could not 
be found. Of course, there is another side to the case, 
and Behanzin is probably no more than a fair average 
specimen of West Coast negro. In any circumstance his 
appeal comes too late for redress. 


Tue Lancashire cotton mills resumed operations on 
Monday after a strike lasting twenty weeks, costing two 
millions sterling, and involving 125,000 persons, who lost 
£60,000 or £70,000 in wages. Of course, the end of the 
dispute is matter for congratulation ; but the conditions of 
settlement can scarce be said to insure anything like per- 
manence. It has been arranged, by way of compromise, to 
lower the reduction from 5 to 2-91 per cent., to work under 
this arrangement for six months, and afterwards to arrange 
such matters not oftener than once a year. The justice 
of the original proposal is beyond doubt ; and though the 
enhanced prices resulting from the strike may enable the 
employers to meet the new terms in the meantime, they 
cannot be continued unless there be a great and unex- 
pected improvement in trade. IHlence, in all probability, 
the fight may have to be fought again at no distant date. 
And the reflection is all the more depressing in view of the 
fact that but for the cupidity of certain mill-owners, who 
became the operatives’ allies by refusing to stop their 
looms, all temporising had been needless, 


Tur Grand National was not a race, but a farce. 
Cloister, with 12st. 7lb. in the saddle (at least 8lb. more 
than ever a horse won with before), galloped home forty 
lengths ahead of his field. His victory was never in 
question after the first half-mile. sop was second : and 
sop is not a particularly good horse. The third was 
Why-Not, who took the fences, but could not manage the 
pace. The course is easier than it used to be in the 
matter of fences, and Cloister’s is not necessarily a very 
great performance. It would be idle to style him a 
chaser of the first rank. Considering that at least half 
the horses fell, and that the remainder struggled home- 
wards far in the rear of the first three, the race may be 
taken as a proof of the contention raised more than once 
in these columns that steeplechasing is a decayed and a 
decrepit sport. On Saturday last the Liverpool Spring 
Cup brought out a good field of horses from the handicap 
class, and Buccaneer, with the top weight, had no great 
difficulty in beating it. The week’s racing at Notting- 
ham calls for no particular comment. 
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‘PEGGING AWAY’ 


N OTHING has been more characteristic of the 
i first stage of the Session than the circum- 
stances which led to the Vote of Censure Debate on 
Monday. In the thick of an effort to force the 
minority to vote Supply in a gasping hurry, and to 
keep the Irish imbroglio out of sight, the Ministry was 
trapped into giving a night for the advancement of a 
Vote of Censure. Moreover, that it was so trapped 
was largely owing to an explosion (it is well to call 
things by their right names) of senile anger on the part 
of Mr. Gladstone. On the Thursday of last week 
the Premier, with a fair enough show of justice, was 
doing his best to maintain that there was no 
such ‘broad question’ to debate as would justify the 
ascription of more than a single night to the Vote on 
Account. But it appears to have suggested itself to 
one of his items—Dr. Cameron, to wit—that there 
was a look about this of wanting to shirk a hand- 
to-hand conflict with the Opposition; so, to the 
very laudable end of averting this reproach from his 
party, and with all the inopportuneness of the friendly 
bear in the fable, he asked if, in the event the Opposi- 
tion were ready to move a Vote of Censure, his revered 
leader would not give the Opposition its desire? Time 
was when Mr. Gladstone would at once have snubbed 
his fussy follower into abject silence ; but his present 
frame of mind, which is one of exasperated in- 
dignation against all antagonism, did not leave him 
cool enough for that. He would not seem unwilling 
to encounter these wicked men: so he said ‘ yes, in 
his haste, and at his leisure he would fain say 
no. For Mr. Balfour took him at his word, and asked 
for Monday night; when he at once began to distin- 
guish and divide, to put off and to plead forms—in 
short, to gladstonise. He mimicked, and snarled, and 
wrangled after the fashion of some very peppery but not 
very well-bred old man, to whom audacious youth will 
uot concede his fling; and he contrived to get over the pass 
without committing himself. But the night brought 
counsel ; and by Friday morning he had come to see 
that he could not run away from the challenge which 
he had denied to be a challenge; so Monday night was 
set apart for the Vote of Censure. ‘This is the ‘ history 
in little’ of the session up to Easter. All along the 
Ministry has announced its intention of working its 
own will, of going its own way, regardless of the 
Opposition; and all along it has been compelled to 
dip its flag. In the present instance it refused to 
recognise the existence of any ‘broad question’ to 
justify more than one night’s debate on the Vote on 
Account; yet it was driven to waste a night on a Vote 
of Censure! In short the Opposition gained its point, 
and Mr. Gladstone once more posed as absolute master 
to no sort of purpose. 

The use and worth of an evening spent on such a 
vote in no wise depend on the figures of the division, 
nor even on the novelty of the matter produced in 
debate. Everybody knows that on such occasions a 
party votes solid: that disintegration must have 
gone very far indeed if it vote less than its normal 
strength. As for the matter of the speeches, the Oppo- 
sition has but to ‘ peg away’ at the old points, with 
the help of such new illustrations as the luck affords. 
It is a form of service to your cause which is not in- 
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frequently more useful than exhilarating. But on 
Monday night the Unionist speakers were rather for- 
tunate in -the illustrations they were able to adduce. 
The case of the man Foley is, in truth, a quite excep- 
tionally admirable instance of the results of the alliance 
with Irish crime. ‘This wretch was sentenced on exactly 
the same grounds as Daly: for the possession (namely) 
of an explosive to be used—the circumstances proved 
—for a criminal purpose. More: as Mr. S.nith 
Barry showed in a most temperate and useful 
speech, he was a_ typical ‘village ruffian” whose 
business in life it was to fetch and carry for 
Captain Moonlight; and at last, being actually caught 
in possession of an infernal machine, he was sentenced, 
very properly, to five years’ imprisonment. ‘This was 
substantially Daly's case ; and Daly has been in prison 
already for a longer period than Foley's whole sentence ; 
and in prison he remains, and will remain. So Mr. 
Asquith said, and that with emphasis and reiteration. 
But Foley has been let out; and the Ministry, being 
summoned to justify its decision to treat him as 
a proper object for mercy, makes answer, in the 
person of its Chief, that the sentence was excessive, 
and would never have been passed in England. The 
Premier did not fail to take the opportunity to 
discredit the judge who sentenced this village ruffian 

-the discrediting of Irish Judges is mere matter- 
of-course with the ‘Treasury Bench to-day; but 
for obvious reasons he made no attempt to show in 
what way Foley's case is unlike Daly's. The 
unlikeness, in fact, is one on which he even may feel 
unwilling to insist. Daly was caught in England ; and 
even the Gladstonian, dumb ox as he is, gets restive 
when there is talk of dealing tenderly with criminals 
who scatter dynamite within a couple of hundred miles 
of his most sacred and obsequious person. FT vley was 
but threatening policemen and Loyalists in Ireland : 
the poor young man, in fact, was simply doing the 
work of Mr. Gladstone’s indispensables and friends. 
And that makes all the difference. Ministers recognise 
that circumstances alter cases; so they turn on Mr. 
Asquith to still the fears of items over here, and Mr. 
Morley to stop the mouths of patriots over there. It is 
a very pretty arrangement, and it tends to strengthen 
the alliance—for the time being. 

Such an arrangement, pretty as it seems, is just one of 
those things which a self-respecting Opposition makes 
it its duty to drag out of decent obscurity ; and on 
Monday night the work was well done. Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Randolph Churchill devoted themselves to 
Foley's case in all its phases ; and, as Vcley’s case is the 
Irish policy of Her Majesty’s Ministers in a nutshell, 
the more it is put in its true light the better for 
Ireland. Mr. Morley’s disastrous attempt to convict 
the Sherifts of seven hundred and odd breaches of the 
law, Mr. Gladstone’s innuendos against the Judges, the 
refusal to give protection to officers engaged in serving 
writs—what are they all but variations on the case of 
Foley? What are they all but part and parcel of the 
‘faithful service’ to be rendered in consideration 
of the maintenance of a working majority at 
Westminster? We do not imagine that any amount 
of exposure will have any effect on the items, nor any 
on the great speechless mass of sentiment which sends 
those items to St. Stephen’s for the sole purpose of 
sitting still and voting straight. ‘He is very old, 
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and he says you must trust the people, so you do. 
This is the true Gladstonian frame of mind and 
not argument nor fact nor the very gates of hell 
shall prevail against it. But there is a body of Feeble- 
minds which did not support Mr. Gladstone in ‘86, yet 
wavered ignorantly and hopefully back to its allegiance 
in 92. Now, it is just possible that when these 
phantasms understand the reality of the Irish alliance 
they may tremble away from him once more. And for 
their sake, if for no other reason, it is desirable to 
peg away, as the Opposition did last Monday; as the 
Unionists are doing, day in day out, all through the 
length and breadth of the land. 


THE NEW OBSTRUCTION 


BSTRUCTION is a nuisance and the obstructionist 
is a person who sets mischievous precedents; 
calculated to endamage the dignity of Parliament and 
add difficulties innumerable to the task of leading. 
Therefore, the professional obstructionist should be 
expelled his clubs, and treated as an heathen man 
and a publican: the sort of publican whose busi- 
ness is to be ravished without compensation. But 
there are times when obstruction is not obstruction 
but a lawful use of the forms of the House. And the 
subtlest form of obstruction is Mr. Gladstone's. 
Already he plumes himself on having fulfilled his 
thousand and one electioneering pledges, on the strength 
of a dozen bills, or less, so ill-drawn and so contentious 
in principle that they are obviously not designed to 
pass. ‘lo make way for these advertisements of Mr. 
Gladstone’s open mind, the real business of the country 
is extruded into odd moments. Supply and the Army 
Bill are left to cxplain themselves and to be forced 
through their stages by merciless closuring. At the 
first symptom of an intention to debate the Hoares and 
Conybeares rise up in wrath (or is it not rather jealousy 7) 
and howl that the offender is hindering progress: 
because he is postponing the chaste pleasure of listening 
to the henryfowlerisms of Mr. Henry Fowler or the 
sweet St.-Justifications of Mr. John Morley. 

The all-night sitting last Friday is a case in point. 
It is unfortunate that these wild sessions are never 
reported aright: for even ‘Tories thought before the 
facts of the case had been exposed that Mr. Han- 
bury and Mr. Bartley had, like St. Gengulph’s 
lady, been ‘coming it rather too strong.’ The ac- 
cepted version in the country is, from the nature of 
things, of Whig origin. On Saturday Mr. Bryce took 
time by the forelock and knowing that his version had 
time on its own wings to fly said that ‘a more shame- 
less, a more silly, a more purposeless piece of obstruction 
had never been seen in the annals of Parliament. We 
decline to be responsible for Mr. Bryce’s diction. But 
he may remember how an Army Bill was once shame- 
lessly blocked by Mr. Parnell with the tacit approval 
of the Liberal leaders. ‘lLhere were certain purposeless 
debates over the last Coercion Bill; and the Welsh 
Members’ obstruction of the Clergy Discipline Bill— 
that was sillier than any of these. But what are the 
facts on which Mr. Bryce establishes his words? 
Usually the Army Bill contains none or little ground 
of debate. This year, however, inspired perhaps by a 
recollection of the Purchase Warrant, the Government 
introduced several amendments. These were not 
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explained by Mr. Campbell-Bannerman in moving the 
second reading. Mr. Hanbury asked that they might 
be debated at an ordinary sitting, not after midnight. 
He was informed that the notion was revolutionary 
(scrape the Radical and you find the tyrant) and that 
he was using the Bill as an instrument of obstruc- 
tion. When the debate came up Mr. Hanbury and 
his friends had no choice. ‘The Secretary for War sat 
tight, or moved the closure, or divided on the clauses. 
But the debate was confined to one side of the House, 
although it touched matters so intimately affecting 
the well-being of the soldier, that the Radical 
members would have howled upon nothing else for 
months, had the Bill come from the other side. Of 
the changes in the soldier's condition proposed by the 
Bill, this is not the place to speak. We heartily 
disapprove of them. Regimental courts-martial 
are abolished; drum-head sessions may be held in 
Britain; three members instead of five shall 
adjudicate causes; a colonel may imprison an 
offender summarily for twenty-one days, instead of 
seven as before. More: a soldier might appeal to 
a district court-martial, but under the new Bill his 
right amounts to no more than leave to apply for 
change of venue. It was these root-and-branch pro- 
posals that Mr. Hanbury combated. And discussion 
on such subjects is shameless, silly, purposeless to the 
superlative degree, says Mr. Bryce. But the soldier 
has no vote; also his welfare stands in the way of 
Home Rule; also it is the soundest Gladstonism to 
make extensive changes by illegitimate means. 

The gentlemen who fought this dim battle under 
conditions when only numbers availed are not guilty 
of obstruction. The obstructionists are they who 
sought to smuggle such a measure through the House 
without either debate or argument. But is it ever 
good tactics to give to the enemy cause to blaspheme * 
One or two deprecatory divisions with one or two 
sound speeches might have sufficed; and such a course 
would have absolved Mr. Hanbury from the charge of 
compassing Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s death by keep- 
ing him from his lawful rest. (Question-time is always 
open to the seeker after truth (the Parliamentary 
variety), and replies unsatisfactory in tone may always be 
visited by a motion for adjournment. ‘The matter was 
of sufficient moment to justify a debate early in the 
sitting. You cannot combat the wisdom of the 
serpent with the harmlessness of the dove, nor Mr. 
Gladstone's gladstonisms by any but the craftiest 
means. It is fitting and necessary that the ‘old 
man’ be thwarted right and left, but in the name of 
good manners let it be done in such a fashion that the 
discredit shall fall upon his head ! 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS 


VER since the premium conferred upon ignorance 
by what is euphemistically termed ‘ reform °, the 
House of Commons has become a sort of Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground. ‘The democratic ideal is an empty purse 
with the chance of filling it at somebody else’s expense, 
and a Parliamentary career, once honourable, is now 
esteemed the road to a comfortable income. The man 
of business picks up directorates ; the journalist finds 
the lobby very fertile in ‘copy*; and, that none may 
go without his reward, it is suggested that ‘ forth- 
VOL, IX, 
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with’ every member should receive £300 a year. Why 
not £3000 does not appear, nor, once awaked, will the 
agitator’s greed be thus easily satisfied. 

If any argument were needed why the People’s 
Representatives should give their ‘ services’ for nothing 
the debate introduced by Mr. Allen would come pat to 
the issue. It did not provide a single soul with 
instruction or amusement. It was completely beg- 
gared of practical result. Fortunately payment of 
members is as far off as ever, and from beginning to end 
the discussion was as valuable and convincing as a 
performance at the Oxbridge Union. ‘There was a 
surpassing fitness in the fact that the proposal was made 
by an Undergraduate, who is no doubt accustomed to 
greet with enthusiasm the superfluous divisions of his 
College Debating Society: while it was opposed 
and supported in that spirit of elephantine levity, 
which is characteristic of a sportive House of Commons, 
Seven hours and a half of so puerile an antic, continued 
every day for a period of six months, were extra- 
vagantly paid at £300, and if we cannot get the 


job done cheaper, the spirit of enterprise is dead in the 


country. ‘To spend a trifling £200,000 a year upon 
academic discussions—that is what this enterprising 
Undergraduate proposes; and when the ratepayer 
realises how many Palaces of Variety might be managed 
for that comfortable sum, he will doubtless button up 
his pocket, declining to subsidise so tedious and in- 
effectual a pastime as a National Parliament. Even 
with the actors giving their services for nothing, it is 
questionable if the farce of St. Stephen’s be worth the 
gas-bill. And what wise man who loves not loquacity 
would sanction so impudent an extravagance as the 
endowment of 670 loafers—a lump leavened, it is true, 
by the presence of a handful of men and patriots—at 
£300 a head + 

Indeed, the House of Commons is tolerable only by 
reason of its cheapness. Not even the optimist can 
pretend that the work it accomplishes is either useful 
or glorious. Once—but that is long ago—it was a 
school of manners. ‘To-day it is a cross between Donny- 
brook Fair and the Saxon bear-garden : so that it can no 
longer exert a chastening influence upon the mob. As 
for laws—we have quite enough of these to outlast 
the next hundred years, and, with the judges and the 
permanent officials of Whitehall and Downing Street to 
aid, the country’s business can be conducted with perfect 
efficiency for that span. We never heard that our 
national interests were sacrificed during the intervals 
of recess, and there is scant economy in paying a 
princely sum to maintain this vast instrument of 
obstruction and obfuscation. Mr. Balfour, wisest among 
statesmen, once pointed out with admirable lucidity 
the limitations of Parliamentary usefulness, Legislation, 
he said, can only touch the fringe of life; and, as it is 
commonly used to tear that fringe, we should be 
no worse if the Houses of Parliament were closed 
to-morrow and the keys thrown into the ‘Thames. 
However, tradition always counts for something, and 
the spirit of iconoclasm, which would destroy an institu- 
tion because it is useless, is not our spirit. But the 
House of Commons is not empty. The supply of 
members is a thousand-fold larger than the demand ; 
and, though we would leave the club at St. Stephen’s 
where it stands, let us not outrage the principles of 
political economy and pay £200,000 for what we can 
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easily enjoy (or endure) for nothing. What, in- 
deed, should this reckless extravagance profit us? 
The House of Commons is not respectable, and 
is never long free from potential convicts ; but largesse 
would not ensure a more rigorous selection and, though 
it might open the door to a handful of working-men, 
we are not convinced that working-men are ideal 
members for our national club. So long as we can 
get for nothing barristers, stock-jobbers, grocers, and 
speculating builders to walk soberly into division- 
lobbies when they are told, why should we be at the 
expense of purchasing bricklayers, artisans, or pur- 
veyors of snippets? No doubt the bricklayer or miner 
would perform all the duties of a member most 
efficiently, if he could be induced to hold his tongue— 
which is doubtful. But the common carpet-bagger is 
well up to his work, and even the disappointed brick- 
layer must acknowledge it an advantage that in 
Parliament at least he asks no fees. 

Of course that ancient cliché, the labourer and his 
hire, was becomingly introduced into the debate. But 
not even fantasy can define as ‘ work” the artless loaf- 
ing of a miscellaneous crowd in a solidly-furnished 
club. And if a member were so far the prey of a wrong- 
headed conscientiousness as to sit out every discussion, 
his patience could by no courtesy be called industry, 
and it would demand no income but the tear of sensi- 
bility. In fact, if the House of Commons be anxious 
to preserve the tolerance the world extends to it, let 
it away once and for ever with these extravagant 
demands. And if it must still be playing with money, 
let it establish a sporting ‘sweep’ and give the first 
prize to that Minister who never suggests an alteration 
in the law, and the second to that Member who never, 
through a weary session, parts his lips in speech. For 
the rest it should eschew such buffoonery as that 
wherewith Mr. Burns illuminates its counsels, and 
remember that the superiority of a navvy to a barrister 
is priced far above the market-rate at £300 a year. 


POPE, KING, AND KAISER 


HE Standard’s correspondent at Rome has cheered 

the hours with a sensational and circum- 
stantial story of clerical hectoring. In brief, King 
Humbert’s silver wedding approaches, and the Austrian 
Emperor proposes to be represented at that ceremonial 
by a Prince of the Imperial House. In common cour- 
tesy he could do no less ; yet, according to The Standard, 
Cardinal Galimberti, Pro-Nuncio at Vienna, has 
soundly rated Count Kalnoky therefor. His Holiness, his 
treatment by the Italian Government being considered, 
cannot but regard such a mission as an act of deliberate 
hostility. Indeed, an Archduke upon an errand of the 
kind would most assuredly be denied an audience. ‘To 
this the Foreign Minister replied that the matter was 
obviously a piece of secular politics; that offence, 
though it were taken, had certainly not been meant ; 
that the Kaiser's deputy must and would visit the 
Kaiser's ally ; but that, as for his reception by the Pon- 
tiff, '!! It were needless to pursue the story (though 
the Count’s supposed allusion to sundry Viennese 
agitations in favour of the Temporal Power reads 
cleverly enough): so to conclude, the baffled Cardinal 
qualified his reprimand by representing that he had— 
not acted on instructions from the Vatican but—stated 
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his own views merely. Whereupon he received per- 
mission to report the matter at headquarters. 

So runs the tale, which you are left to ponder, if it be 
true (in whole or in part) or false. Absolute veracity, 
it would appear, is discounted by the consideration 
that, though the incident discredits the Cardinal, Count 
Kalnoky, who is prudence personified, has hitherto 
displayed a marked reluctance to bruit his doings 
abroad. Still, the details hang together; and they 
may well represent an exaggeration of certain whisper- 
ings that have been allowed, accidentally or of policy, 
to go the round of the Embassies. That the most indis- 
creet of priests should have taken upon himself to rate 
a high dignitary of State with the crude exuberance 
denoted by him of YV'he Standard sounds well-nigh 
incredible, and the ‘Tiara shall pass to Dr. Parker ere so 
inept a stroke be directly inspired of the Vatican. But 
the mild remonstrance of fact has ere now developed 
into the intemperate harrangue of fiction, and within 
limits the policy of playing off Hapsburg piety 
against Savoyard truculency looks feasible enough. 
Indeed certain excursions into the internal affairs of 
the Dual Monarchy—and notably the Hungarian 
bishoprics—evidently point to the admonishment of 
Francis Joseph that a good son of the Church should 
refrain from countenancing impiety. It is clear 
that Leo XIII. cannot hope to effect a permanent 
rupture between two of the Three Allies; but he may 
very well design to make things generally uncomfortable 
for the usurper in the Holy City. Indeed he chafes 
against his bonds, and to enact the part of prisoner, which 
part his predecessor created and enjoyed, is a task 
which has entered into his very being. Hence those 
lamentations over the lost capital which are raised at 
stated intervals; lest pious souls forget that the thought 
of a ‘Temporal restoration obsesses the Holy Father 
night and day. Moreover, such fiery spirits, as 
Cardinal Ledochowski are dominant just now, and the 
Jubilee almost necessitates a putting forward of the 
highest pretensions: so that we may look to hear much 
clamouring for the recreation of the Papal States, though 
in their heart of hearts the clamourers do but aim at 
harrassing the King of Italy. 

Yet never was heritage a greater curse than the 
properties secured by the ambition of the Borgia and 
the Medici. Its conquest made Italy the cock-pit of 
Europe, and the ownership of some petty frontier 
towns caused more bloodshed than all the ambitions 
of the Bourbons. ‘There is Ranke to show that, with 
such shining exception as Julius II., its rulers made 
the worst, because the weakest, of governors; while 
latterly they withstood the Campagna’s populace only by 
means of foreign ‘ Anconnades* and mercenary bayonets. 
Long, in fact, before the downfall of “70, imposture 
was writ large upon the Temporal Power, and the 
removal of the French contingent exploded a hopeless 
anachronism. Moreover, I’ree Italy can have no other 
capital but Rome, and the Guarantees provided a fair 
modus vivendi, had Pio Nono have been less resolute to 
kick against the pricks. He persisted, however, in stiff- 
neckedness in the face of facts,and the strong compulsion 
of tradition obliges an Elishah to wear his mantle. 
True, that the Papal hold upon the human soul has 
been strengthened tenfold by this enforced abandonment 
of an impotent earthly royalty: true, also, that no sane 
Catholic would contemplate its restoration without 
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alarm; while, as to the infliction the revival of this 
contingency would entail upon Europe, that needs not 
demonstrating when the miseries of Napoleon III. are 
recalled. Still, the idea of restoration obtains at the 
Vatican as an article of faith, and mundane prudence 
strives in vain against religious persistency. So these 
futile claims will continue to be urged upon a lurope 
engaged in far other issues, though they have no more 
possibility of realisation than the return of the 
Palieologi. For their only chance of fulfilment —the 
combination, namely, of God’s Vicegerent in the Chair 
of Peter, with Orthodox 'T'sar and Agnostic Republic— 
means nothing less than half a continent gone staring 
mad. 


THE EMIGRATION RETURNS 


ig a so the wise aver, prove anything ; 

for as fancy is a colouring agent, and ingenuity 
is a rare perverter of truth, a simple, plain, hard, 
indisputable fact is found capable of bearing every 
imaginable sort of interpretation, of suggesting every 
conceivable variety of inference. This being the case, 
it is hard to say what lessons the Emigration Returns 
for this year are best qualified to teach, still less the 
purpose—or rather the innumerable purposes—to which 
the innocent will be taught from them. It is certain, 
at any rate, that they show a great increment in 
the seaward-rolling wave. In the February of last 
year the number of emigrants was 8558; last month 
it was 12,439. ‘lhe increase, of about a third, was 
evenly distributed over the three kingdoms. England 
gave the largest proportion ; for Ireland’s contribution 
was much less than the half of England’s, Scotland’s 
than the half of Ireland’s. And the classes most numer- 
ously represented were, no doubt, the physically strong. 
Improved methods in agriculture, the low returns 
for agricultural labour, the wizardry of great cities and 
new lands, the vague unrest bred of the little learning 
which is so dangerous a thing—all these have helped 
to depopulate the fairest parts of Britain: so that you 
may go for miles and miles of well-tilled plough- and 
meadow-land, and meet so few of your own kind that 
needs must you half believe the work to be done by 
magic. 

The fact is partly explained by these Returns. The 
translated rustic is not always a citizen but half made- 
up: indeed in some large towns the population is 
recruited rather from Russia and Poland than from 
Arcady without the gates. And the numbers of the 
stranger, though not yet enormous, are ever prodigal 
of growth. ‘The influx of foreign poverty is one 
of those things that only need a beginning; and the 
picture of the emigrant ship freighted with the best 
muscle in Britain in act to cross a Hamburg steamer 
crammed with human rubbish for deposition on these 
hapless shores is already faded and tame. Indeed, 
it is clear that the horrid work of shooting such 
rubbish is going on more briskly than ever; while it is 
more and more impossible to persuade (since we 
cannot compel) the rustic to stay at home. Some are for 
Protection; and it is a fact that no case was ever so 
badly hurt by injudicious advocacy as theirs has 
been. Protection is economically indefensible; but 
something, futile or not, might be said for it on 
higher grounds. ‘The advantages of producing our 
own foodstuffs, of fresh fields and clear waters, 
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of high physique and sound health, point one way, 
if political economy point the other. Again, it is 
argued, why breed so many sons and daughters ? 
let late marriages and small families be inculcated 
(though with what chance of success?) on the 
mob, and much poverty and misery—with much emi- 
gration as a necessary concomitant and relief—:nust 
pass from our midst. In fact we should take a lesson 
from the lower and middle-class French. But in 
Irance the nation suffers while the unit prospers; the 
country withers if the individual be more and more; 
and if Britain had Malthusianised, where were our 
colonies? Tor a teeming population was a_ neces- 
sary of the national life in all its prodigious develop- 
ments of trade and enterprise and war. So that 
emigration and large families both have their good 
points as their bad. 

The Returns are instructive in regard to the countries 
that profit by our yearly output of life. The United 
States is the most fortunate—is answerable, indeed, for 
three out of four all round. New York is so much 
nearer than Melbourne, is so much older than Sydney ; 
the lying Republican legend is still an influence with 
the unlettered herd ; there is so much about America in 
the papers; they give you such good wages; it is 
altogether inconceivable that what costs sixpence here 
should there cost eighteenpence ; and all the rest of it! 
There is a falling off in the Australasian record: sad 
stories of strikes and the unemployed that there con- 
tinually do cry, have come overseas to us, and have 
done their work. On the other hand, the influx into 
Canada shows a steady rate of increase; which is the 
most comforting fact of all, for on no side has the 
Empire fairer chances of development. ‘There is the 
best authority for stating that the boys sent out to 
Canada by such institutions as Dr. Barnardo’s have in 
the mass done excellent well. Dr. Barnardo has every 
right to be proud, then; indeed, it should encourage 
and warn him to apply himself to his proper work, and 
leave the Law Courts alone. 

Of the exported nationalities the Irish shows 
the proportionately largest increase. The  dis- 
covery of the Home Ruin Bill (as The Times is 
inspired to designate the abortion now before Parlia- 
ment) has already disturbed finance and commerce in 
Ireland ; there is less call for work and less chance of 
wages ; a share in the plunder is beyond the dreams of 
all but evicted tenants and professional politicians ; 
and the image of Philadelphia (say) has more and 
more entranced the mind of the peasant; so he hies 
him westward, like the Star of Empire in the poem. 
There is, it is true, an exceptionally good opening 
for intelligent dynamiters; an active cattle-maimer 
can always command good wages ; the village ruffian is 
at such a premium that Mr. John Morley cannot think 
of keeping him in gaol. But it may be that the 
peasant has been bred to avocations less useful than 
these. Certain it is that the millenium of New York 
or Chicago has far greater charms for him than 
that gorgeous future which is plain to the vision of 
ingenuous Mr. Byles. So he takes his luck in his hand ; 
and ere long he may be found enlisting in a Clan-na-Gael 
whose chief objects (for the moment) are the ‘removal 
of Lord Chief Baron Healy and the investiture (on 
Slieve-na-Man or the Hill of Tara) of the gifted 
Alexander Sullivan, 
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UNJUST STEWARDS 


LL finance and things of that kind consist really 
of addition and subtraction—of which multi- 
plication and division are but refinements ; and every 
pecuniary transaction can be expressed by a person 
who really understands it in terms adapted to the 
comprehension ofa child. And thus all roguery, where 
money is concerned, consists of the simple and ancient 
practice of stealing. It has been practised in many 
forms, with slight superficial differences, but the prin- 
ciple is always the same. One of the purposes to which 
ledgers, cash-books, day-books, and elaborate systems 
of account-keeping may be put, is that of puzzling the 
vision of the untried observer, exactly as he might be 
puzzled by a juggler tossing balls from hand to hand. 
The juggler certainly has four balls to begin with, 
they fly to and fro, you can see them all the time: 
and when they suddenly come to rest, behold, there 
are only two! What has become of the others? Who 
got the shareholders’ money ? 

The method adopted by those ingenious thieves 
Hobbs, Wright, and Newman was essentially simple, 
though not quite so simple, or so sublime, as that 
practised by Wells of Monte-Carlo and (we presume), 
Holloway. It was largely the exact opposite of that 
recorded in the Cope of St. Luke. ‘How much does 
my lord owe you !* asked Hobbs of a potential creditor. 

‘ Nothing at all,’ was the reply. ‘Then take your bill, 
and sit dow n quickly, and write me a receipt for £3000. 
And bang went £5000 out of the collective pocket of 
the ‘ Liberator’ or whichever of the ‘ Balfour Companies’ 
was the selected victim at the moment. This plan is 
not so majestic as Wells's, which consisted merely in 
vague promises of raising to the power of some con- 
siderable n any sums made over to him; or as the plan 
which some adventurous person puts into practise every 
now and then of promising, and as long as may be 
convenient, paying the pleasant interest of five per 


cent, per week: but it can generally be trusted 
to last rather longer. When you once get 


a very large number of not very rich people to 
invest their savings in your concern, what likelihood is 
there that they, that any of them, will keep effective 
watch over the administration of their property’? They 
must, and do, trust their directors. When the latter 
are honest the shareholders make profits, and when the 
latter are not the shareholders get robbed. ‘The need of 
investment, which all of us with any money share, and 
the ease with which a few rogues can steal in Hobbs’s 
fashion, make it particularly necessary that the law 
should do what it can for the protection of the poorer 
class of investor, and that when a Hobbs is caught he 
should suffer severely. In much the same way nothing is 
easier than for a postman to steal letters, and therefore 
there is justice in the practice—though it has been 
mollified of late years—that a peculating postman 
should be sternly dealt with even for his first offence. 
Hobbs’s character has probably been as good as most 
people’s up to the present time: indeed he posed as a 
most singular and savoury Christian, and it was as the 
avowed enemy of the Church of England that he 
made his opportunity for bleeding the Nonconformist 


Pocket to the tune we know. But none will 


think that twelve years’ penal servitude is any more 
than he deserves. 
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The sentiment which comes naturally to the impartial 
observer of such cases as this is pity for the investors, 
and especially the small investors, whose savings are 
swept away in the speculation of the Seinen 
director. But,- if one considers the matter in the 
abstract apart from individual hardships, it is nothing 
more than the disagreeable side of a necessary incident 
of our extremely complicated system of civilised life. 
If everybody invested his capital in matters under his 
own fields, agricultural or 
manufacturing implements for his own use, and so on, 
he would not be exposed to the same risk of total loss. 
On the other hand he would be exposed to other 


control—houses, horses, 


risks. His horses might have glanders, his flocks 
might be overwhelmed in a landslip, his houses 


might be carried away by floods. 
things are, to reduce the peril of total ruin toa minimum 
by buying only the the market. 
But then you have to pay the best price for them. If 
you insist on getting what seems a reasonable return 
for your outlay, you must run a reasonable risk of loss, 
and running a reasonable risk means that out of all 
those who do it a certain number get ‘ pinched.” Then 
they cry out and send round the hat. ‘The outcry is, 
in a sense, reasonable, but not more reasonable than 
the catastrophe by which it is produced. People will 
like the ‘ Liberator’ and_ its 
they get pretty good 
The thing is too big for a private individual, 
making his at the 
time, to make himseif really acquainted with its inner 
workings. It is child’s play to an experienced Hobbs 
or Wright to chuck imposing figures from one side to 
the other of a balance-sheet or a loss-and-profit account 
quickly enough and often enough for even an interested 
spectator to be quite unable to see when and how some 
of them drop midway into the operator's own pocket. 
What he does see is that he gets his interest, that 
the value of his stock in the market rises steadily and 
satisfactorily, that Dynamiters Arms and Hyde Park 
Clubs blossom forth to the 


It is possible, as 


best securities in 


invest in 
kindred 
interest. 


large affairs, 


companies, because 


who has to go on living same 


as substantial witnesses 


reality of the corporation which he has helped 
to animate; and, seeing all this, be is content— 


until his Hobbs and Wright figure in the police- 
court, and his Jabez Spencer Balfour vanishes silently 
through some Continental booking-office. Then, in- 
deed, the tables are—to some extent—turned, and 
the thief who has not escaped need expect no 
mercy. Sir Edward Clarke appears to have extended 
to the prisoners’ counsel (with commendable gravity) 
the venerable tag about the plaintiff's attorney. But, 
men being so human as they are, it is vain to expect 
in cases of this kind all the reticence and all the 
kindliness on the part of the prosecution which are 
the boast of English criminal law. Besides, every man 
must do his work in his own style, and if Mr. Mathews 
were not rhetorical he would not be Mr. Mathews. 


‘AT PLAY’ 


I’ the New Unionists, the labour leaders, the working- 

men agitators had common sense enough to draw 
a simple inference, they would do well to give 
some days and nights to the report on strikes and 
lock-outs just issued by the Board of Trade. It deals 


with 91, a year notorious for disputes, and proves to 
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demonstration that in this warfare of interests the 
toiler is continually and inevitably worsted. ‘There 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the statistics 
now under consideration—for they were largely 
compiled before the change of Government—though 
of late statements have appeared in the official 
journal which, though verification is impossible, 
are on the face of them beyond belief. And hence it 
is imperative that Mr. Chamberlain (or another) take 
measures to know who are the authorised collectors 
of certain information promised in regard to labour 
questions. 

But, though it is not all gospel that comes from the 
Board of ‘Trade—particularly if it be anything affecting 
the working strength of the Unemployed—we may 
assume that these Strike Statistics are approximately 
correct. Absolute exactness is impossible: but, con- 
fining ourselves strictly to results in bulk, we need 
make no flagrant error, but be right in the main. 
Well: in 893 strikes, 218, or 45 per cent., were 
successful; some 23 per cent. achieved a partial success; 
the rest were dead failures. ven at the first glance, 
it is obvious that such dislocations put no 
money in the toiler’s purse; a second leaves it past 
dispute that, on the contrary, his purse is incom- 
parably the lighter for them. For, speaking generally, 
the successful strikes have been paltry, trivial, and 
unimportant ; while the failures have affected the indus- 
trial big battalions. This is absolutely proved by the 
figures. Of the total number ‘at play” in the twelve- 
month, some 39,000 got what they went out for ; 
some 40,000 had to be content with a compromise ; 
and some 48,000 went back broken and beaten. Strik- 
ing, then, is a policy disastrous to the striker above and 
first of all, and the pursuit of it is an effect of sheer 
insanity. Some statistician would do well to cast up the 
cost of all this madness in action: forgetting no single 
item in the gross account—not the lost savings of the 
thrifty, nor the doles of the charitable, nor the tax 
upon union funds, nor the losses of tradesmen driven 
bankrupt by the necessity of giving credit—but 
setting all things down, and charging the amount 
to the proper quarter. Such a statement of charges 
would include some interesting items: as the profit 
accruing to French, German, Belgian and _ other 
works made prosperous by contracts driven forth of 
ourselves; as the loss on that transfer of capital, 
machinery, every kind of wealth, which is inseparable 
from disturbances in trade. For the rest, the past 
is wasted; the future is emptied of chances ; to say 
nothing of debt and hunger and disease in the 
present: all, it is plain, as otfen as not, to no sort 
of good purpose, but only because the men have eaten 
of the insane root and, in so far as citizenship is con- 
cerned, are mad enough for Bedlam. 

If Britain, then, is to be saved from the environment 
of perils that is forming and consolidating round about 
her, it will not be by following the mob-orator’s lead. 
The Keir Hardies, the 'Tilletts, the Manns, and all that 
sort of persons profess no loftier view than that their 
‘order’ has a right to any and every ‘advantage’ they 
can secure for it. What is worse, are utterly incap- 
able of realising that the leader is not worth his 
salt who does not esteem the good of Britain far 
higher than the ‘rights, phantasmal or not, of any 
single section of her inhabitants. It is impossible 
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for a community to be all belly and no members ; it is 
even more impossible for a community to be al] members 
and no belly. This truth is old as Menenius Agrippa ; 
but these blind leaders of the blind do not seem to 
have grasped it. At any rate, if the legality of strikes 
remain unquestioned—which is doubtful wisdom at the 
best—it will be well to have them watched with a great 
deal less than the usual misbegotten sympathy and a 
great deal more than the usual vigilance. But it is 
worth considering if they might not be made illegal. 
Many men who are influences in the workshops have 
recently declared against the policy of striking: they 
feel themselves worsted, so they find that it were 
criminal to persevere! Most of them seem to advocate 
the institution of a kind of Board of Conciliation, to 
put to arbitrament all manner of disputes between 
master and man; and as a possible alternative to 
the old policy of suicide by inchmeal, the thing is 
worth considering. The difficulty of such a Board 
would consist in compelling parties to accept its 
awards ; for, after all, the capitalist is entitled to 
choose the terms on which he will venture his wealth, 
and a corresponding right is with the labourer. Such 
a Board is still a castle in the clouds, but the striker 
we have always with us; and with him, if we would live 
and thrive, we cannot choose but deal directly and to a 
certain definite purpose. As he exists, he is tearing at 
the vitals of the State ; and by giving him bread when 
he is hungry, by compassionating him when he gets into 
trouble (of a kind) for beating a blackleg ; by winking 
at his little sprees in lawlessness we encourage him to 
take his own sweet will. At whata cost to himself 
and the community we have shown. 


‘TIS EIGHTY YEARS SINCE 


[perenne grange nis was a year among the 
years: for one thing it sent Napoleon to Elba 
after the immortal campaign of France: and for 
another it saw the birth of the Author of Waverley, 
and therewith a new departure in the fiction of the 
world. Ere the end of °17, in less than three years, that 
is, the said author of Waverley, with the assistance of 
Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham—a name to parallel with 
Fielding’s Thwackum—had enriched our literature with 
Guy Mannering, and The Antiquary, and Old Mortality, 
and Rob Roy, and was swinging on with that easy and 
terrific stride of his to The Heart of Midlothian, and 
Redgauntlet, and Ivanhoe, and Quentin Durward, and 
The Fortunes of Nigel. These glories were yet to be, 
but in all conscience enough had been done already. 
Something not incommensurable was presently to be 
achieved by Alexandre Dumas, the best and greatest 
pupil Sir Walter ever had-or is like to have. But, for 
the time being, the prodigy—for prodigy it was—may 
well have seemed beyond belief. To us, who have 
grown up among these books and been bred upon them, 
so that to know them not there were pretty much the 
same as to know the sun off duty, or the police, or 
the Irish Members ; to us, we say, it is scarce possible 
to figure the astonishment of those fortunate and 
delighted years. But let us try. Let us reflect that 
in the beginning of Eighteen-Fourteen there was no 
Baron of Bradwardine, no Davie Gellatly, no Gifted 
Gilfillan; no Dandie Dinmont, no Pleydell, no 
Hatteraick, no Dominie, no Meg Merrilies, no 
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Julia Mannering; no Monkbarns, no Mucklebackets, 
no Edie Ochiltree, no Elspeth of the Craigburn-foot ; 
no Rob, no Bailie, no Dugald Cratur, no Di Vernon ; 
no Balfour, no Bothwell, no Manse, no Cuddie, no 
Claverse, no Macbriar! Is it not inconceivable? It 
is, indeed ? But is it not still more inconceivable that 
by the end of Eighteen-Seventeen all these were that 
had not been before ? Was ever such an achievement in 
creation since letters began? In the brave davs of 
Kighteen-Thirty they used, being given to epigram 
and all manner of light-mindedness, to talk of 
Shakespeare as having ‘le plus créé sous Dieu. 
Alexandre Dumas, who was nothing if not generous, 
above all to his personal enemies, was afterwards 
inclined to think that the distinction thus pertly, even 
impudently, stated should really have accrued to his 
sincere ill-wisher, Honoré de Balzac. But to ourselves 
the true matter for astonishment is that they should 
never once have thought of Sir Walter Scott. 

"Tis Eighty Years (or thereabouts) since Waverley, 
and sixty more or less since the publication of the 
Magnum Opus; and here is Mr. Lang—after the issue 
of scores of editions of the Waverley Novels, in goodness 
knows how many thousands of volumes—with what 
might, and should, have been the ¢dition definitive 
of these immortal books. In this ‘ Border Edition’ 
(London: Nimmo) the type and paper are unexcep- 
tionable ; the learned editor's notes and introductions 
are all that could be wished ; and if the formdt be a 
little large for the hand, and out of all question for the 
pocket, it is in no wise so cumbrous that you cannot sit 
at it with pleasure, while for the shelf "tis merely 
admirable. In brief, here is the best edition designed 
and offered of recent years: the best, it might have 
been, that we should ever have got but for a certain 
concession to the general taste. ‘That is, it is to 
run to eight-and-forty volumes; each volume will 
contain five etchings ; so that the whole edition will 
be handicapped by the presence of two hundred and 
forty lasting reminders of the truth that good wine 
needs no bush and great literature is apt to seem the 
smaller in proportion as you equip it with a running 
commentary in the terms of pictorial art. For litera- 
ture, being itself, is so absolutely independent of the 
sort of illustration that a set of pictures may be 
supposed to furnish, that in every case the hint of that 
illumination is resented as a downright impertinence. 
Mr. Lang, for instance, is deep in love with Di Vernon 
(as, for that matter, who is not ?), and compares her 
to Antigone and Rosalind: with She-Who-Must-Be- 
Obeyed (no doubt) and divers other heroic expressions 
of the Eternal Feminine. Well: you turn to Mr. 


Macbeth’s idea of Di Vernon, much as Mr, Pecksniff 


might have turned to Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden 
leg; and you are moved to laugh at your own 
infatuation and to pity poor, unhappy Mr. Lang, 
for that it is under his auspices that this funny little 
phantasm of his (and your) divinity is given to the 
world. People like pictures, it is true; but that is not 
always a reason for giving them their will. It is beyond a 
doubt that people will like these pictures; but one 
cannot help feeling that the edition had been better 
without them, and that the best the publisher can 
do with the other eight and thirty volumes is to 
issue them plain (so to speak), with the etchings in 
a neat portfolio. 
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A DANCE OF SATYRS 


Q* a Bank Holiday Hampstead, unconscious of vulgarity 

in the act, bars the front door, and pulls down the 
blinds, and grizzles in the cellar: or glides furtively to 
sympathetic drawing-rooms, there, stretched upon the 
creations of Oetzmann, to say prunes and prism over cups of 
bitter tea. The atmosphere of London is laden with 
devitalizing forces. A day of idleness in sunshine and 
sea-winds emboldens and intensifies the appetences, 
enlarges the empire of one’s lustihood, magnifies the 
insolence of desire for men and women whose lives should 
be pitched to a key of vigorous health. Less acutely, 
less bountifully the air of the Hampstead heights awakes 
the children of the kenne] to humaner passion. On a Bank 
Holiday such blind corporeal influences as they feel so 
quicken and expand themselves that the animal instincts 
and mechanical obediences lapse, and a human being is 
evolved. It is a kind of inverted savage, maybe—as who 
should say a brutal effect of decivilisation ; but anyhow 
something more than a propagating unit (or cypher) of its 
kind, something with sensations foreign to a mere snatcher 
after crusts and copper coins, In a word, the creature 
lives because the impulse of abandonment and the im- 
pulse of amusement which shrivel in dark alleys here 
take their revenge. 

The Heath is thronged by a multitude of the poorer sort ; 
and the multitude is taking its pleasure, is letting itself go. 
Ten years, one might think, have been taken from the 
age of every man and woman there. For the moment 
they find life worth living, and to each other are desirable 
and dear. There is less formality, less consciousness of the 
circumstance, than you may detect in Epping Forest 
or on Wanstead Flats. This crowd is not of the East 





End. The man in pearlies is a minor element in its 
composition: so rare, indeed, that occasionally his 
presence obtrudes itself as rather remarkable. On the 
other hand, the girls in flounced gowns and feathered 
hats outnumber the men who are dressed according to 
their form and standard. Here, indeed, the coster is taught 
to know his place: he is apart from the lower orders and 
Hampstead Heath belongs to the lower orders that 
they may take their fling. From Hackney and Dalston 
they have come; from Kentish Town, Somers Town, 
the back streets of Camden Town, from Clare Market 
and the Dials, the slums behind Fetter Lane, Holloway, 
Clerkenwell. ‘These young women are not dressed one- 
half so impressively as the donas of costerdom. Instead, 
there are hats that parody last year’s fashions and the 
fashions of the year before that. When the ladies of St. 
James's did their turn at sweeping the streets there was 
never a train to be seen. Next Monday the trains will be 
countless : and the same of three-quarter jackets or thin 
black capes. There are men in frock-coats, painfully pre- 
served: men, too, whose garments bear the sign of the ikey 
old clothes shop. The young bloods sport the billycock 
and the black coat that are as a rule for Sunday wear alone : 
with trousers ready-made and cheap, of an evil pattern 
and in cut obscene. They grease the hair and attach 
the forelock to the brow. In an inferior way there is a 
striving after the style of civilisation. The women are 
‘quite the lydy’; the men (or boys) are kind of toffs, 
Of course there are people higher and lower in the social 
scale. Also the dominant class is grouped according 
to age: men and women, boys and girls, both herding 
separately, 

There is an incredible dust with an incredible confusion 
of tongues. The right side of the Heath is lined with 
stalls and shows and cock-shy pitches. In the gutter are 
stalls: fruit (of sorts), nuts in paper bags, clear, yellow 
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toffee and stick-jaw, ginger-pop and sherbet, flowers and 
frills of paper for the hat—these are on sale, with more 
of horrible and awful, and who knows what else? 
Ramshackle conveyances drawn by meagre ponies gallop 
down the road and donkeys, a score at most. Every vendor 
is yelling his hardest: the cock-shy men are sounding 
the loud timbrel mightily ; the men at the punching- 
machines and try-your-weights are bound (as it were) to 
go one better; the maddened air reverberates with the 
crack of pop-guns. Photographers with little brown 
trucks insinuate themselves before a likely customer ; 
and children squeal most brazenly. On the Heath the 
crowd loafs in groups; girls and boys in little companies 
jostle and jest at one another with a certain violence of 
amatoriousness. At the Vale of Health the crowd 
thickens: there are merry-go-rounds and swings and a 
lofty ‘pub’ and tea-gardens, swarming with tumultuous 
jabberers. The Spaniards Road is a cloud of dust, and 
here the cycle-horn makes the din more monstrous yet. 
The railings are lined with loafers; more stalls divide 
the causeway from the road; more donkeys, more babel, 
but not more ladies’ tormentors, for these are everywhere. 
Along the ridge round the flagstaff, the higher class of 
holiday-makers forgets to look contemptuous for the 
‘common lot’ is below, unconscious of restraint as the 
Hares that in early evening flap and snift from the stalls. 
By the time that a delirium of flirtation and four-half 
has sufficiently worked towards weariness and sentiment, 
groups of boys and girls collect in the hollows, sullen and 
dismal, the sexes almost separated. They are shy. Sud- 
denly a rude circle forms, and the babble breaks out anew, 
with a strident ring of excitement. Three or four boys 
walk round the circle and touch the damsel of their choice 
with unaffected rudeness. Off she bolts, he following: while 
the ring laughs and cheers and clamours. When the girl 
is caught she is led in to the centre of the ring with a 
clumsy formality, and clumsily presents her cheek to her 
admirer’s clumsy kiss. It is  kiss-in-the-ring with all 
the ritual omitted. No joining of hands, no singing of 
the traditional rhymes, no pleasant childishness in the 
freedom of choice and change. [ven in Lancashire the 
mill-hands sing a catch and observe a rule: here the 
bachelors and maids but chase each other about. And 
yet these London savages are but reproducing the 


marriage by capture with the formalities it bears in semi- ° 


civilised tribes. As at the Vigil of Venus, qui nunguam 
amavit, amet. The formula is that the girl belongs to the 
boy, unless she can elude him: but (in satisfaction of the 
instinct of emulation) she may choose to kiss another. 
Nor is their zeal without contention. So much passion 
enters into the ceremony that it can scarcely be called a 
game. Again, trick out the performers in appropriate 
guise, and they might be imagined dancing a rough yet 
solemn ballet. While the dark is broken by the flickering 
lights, and the air chokes you with the dust it carries, while 
the noise is that of Pandemonium with an infernally pente- 
costal gift of tongues, these groups of girls and lads are 
for the moment living as mankind must live. And as the 
game slackens, as couples drop out and follow the diver- 
gent tracks between the gorse clumps, they go back to the 
common-placeness of things common-place with a touch 
of uncommon and joyous experience. 


WHAT IS WORN 


HE notable features of this present hour (as of the 
hour to come) are amplitude of cut and variety of 
colour, Who says variety of colour says a revel, a riot, 
a dance and deray of contrasts that makes description 


beggarly and prudence in fact impossible. It might be 
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thought that unnatural marriages could no further than 
in (say) the case of Majenta and a very Violent Green. 
But eyes have looked upon and tongue may tell of a 
cloak with three shoulder-capes in three frantic shades of 
Yellow, Blue, and Majenta: as who should say a triple 
mesalliance, as it were a menage d trois abhorrent to man. 
The Park on a sunny morning is by way of being a debauch 
of dreadful differences; and shoes and stockings, even 
gloves, are beginning to join the brawls, But of course 
there are sweet things, and delicate things, and things 
desirable to serve as foils and put a-many old enough to 
know better out of conceit with the neat-but-not-in-the- 
least-gaudy kind of effect they have—and at what a 
sacrifice !—achieved. 

Chief among the more pleasing phenomena is the 
great vitality of the Blouse. More and more captivating 
does it grow; and withal more and more appropriate 
and necessary. A dozen ideas will crop up ina flash, so to 
speak, like crocuses in a sunny south-west wind ; and 
these, if indeed they derive from the old slovenly blouse, 
they are utterly unreminiscent of their origin. The 
out-door gown, for instance, often calls for something to 
take the place of the lawful (yet tyrant) bodice. The 
new blouse is the issue. No material is too costly, no 
colour too rich and strange, for it. For theatres (where a 
new skirt may be ruined and nobody the wiser) a fresh 
young bodice to mate with a middle-aged skirt (it 
sounds immoral, but it is only thrifty) is a boon indeed. 
It may take any form—be jacket of tulle or lace, silken 
bodice, scarf of guipure, or fichu of gauze ; but it must be 
something, else the upper parts of woman go undecorated. 
One of the latest fancies (for morning wear or evening, 
according to material and colour) is contrived out of two 
straight scarves which are gathered on the shoulders 
and round the armholes, crossed over the bust, and 
gracefully knotted at the back. As ever it is in draping 
and in colour that individual taste asserts itself; and 
you may go far ere you fare better than you will with 
certain bright and goodly silks subdued by lines of 
fine black insertion. These insertions, by the way, are 
a feature in skirts as well as bodices: they form the 
chief adornment of many a lively spring toilet. And, 
goffered crape, in every colour to be gotten of the rain- 
bow, is a most pleasing decoration of all-work : indeed, for 
purposes of millinery, for ‘refreshing’ a gown, for 
berthes and collars and etceteras, nothing could be more 
serviceable. 

They say that the other day a Cr-n-l-ne was mobbed in 
Piccadilly. Be this as it may, it is certain that by this 
time every self-respecting woman—-(this is said with no 
sort of reference to any of Mr. Ruskin’s favourite authors) 
—has by this time cast herself loose in at least one speci- 
men of that new skirt which is the old. Important changes 
have already appeared in it; and the wise know of these 
and are not slow to act upon the knowledge. The seamless 
web of cloth cut on the cross, falling gracefully down the 
limbs and devised with a simple place of entry for the 
wearer's head, is probably the best as yet achieved. 
Three big, large pleated kilts in the skirt are more 
than tolerable when it’s all of one shade, or when only a 
faint-hued bordering is inwoven with the basal fabric. Well 
managed, indeed, these kiltings have a value all their 
own: moreover, they are not aggressively ‘cut up,’ not 
too Middle-Victorian, in aspect, but melting into the 
general atmosphere produce an effect, ‘roccoco, charming, 
Japanese,’ that should inspire some new-style Herrick: 
In faint lilac, toned with just such a green as suggests 
the inner chambers of the artichoke, such dresses seem 
made to be shined on of the springtide Phebus. 

It is a comfort to reflect that though the iron sides of 
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the old world falter, and Sir William Harcourt leads the 

Lower House, shirts (improved) and shirt-jackets are still 

distinguished wear. They were too happily contrived for 

summer to be lightly flouted now: too charming in them- 
selves not to give pause to the flightiest practitioner of 
change. Another point to note is that black satin has 
reasserted itself, and is shining and glancing all over the 
place. It dominates in capes especially and mantles: 
as do ribbons, black and coloured, also. Ruches, again, 
and trimmings are fast ousting fur. But O how sick one 
gels of capes! Or full or plain, or fussy or skimpy, how 
sick one is of capes! Their blatant impertinencies, their 
shapeless inadequacies, their innumerable absurdities— 
to. what ramping colours have they lent themselves, to 
what artifices, trickeries, bedevilments! And it seemed, as 
there could be no end to them! Now, though, they have a 
rival in the ‘ bodice dress paletot’’ with sleeves ; and in a 
little it is like enough their place will know them no 
more. The new garment is still uncommon: but its effect 
in soft and love shades of silk, or shot or shaded, is 
winning indeed. The build of it is full, the presence 
dignified, it is often be-jetted and be-laced. Thus far, 
too, it does not appear to run to green; and that in itself 
is something. For the tyranny of the wearing o° that 
colour is astounding, and a law agin it were a standing 
benefaction to the sex. 

In a certain shimmering grey-blue ondine (superior in 
fabric) is one excellent gown. The bodice sinks gracefully 
beneath a band of velvet, fastening at the back with a pair 
of smartly buckled bows. It is trimmed twice round and 
down the front of the skirt with two shades of 
velvet between double rows of jet ; and the bodice 
has a yoke of velvet jet-striped and pale. Round 
the shoulder is a pointed collar, also in two shades of 
velvet ; picturesquely full, the sleeves are frilled de méme, 
the decoration being gradated up the centre, and so 
contrived as to serve for morning or evening wear. A 
pleasing dinner-gown is all in black silk, lined throughout 
with a pale pink, a frilling at the hem: the sleeve puffings 
reveal an artful under-garment, setting towards pink ; the 
general effect is of something higher than ‘smart’ and 
better than ‘stylish.’ A day gown that should commend 
itself to the right-thinking mind is in an interweaving of 
three shades—red, brown, and green; bands of brown 
ribbon pass round the skirt; the new cape hooks on the 
shoulder, under a band which does not interfere with the 
line of the bodice in front. Another gown with character 
and distinction is in good grey cloth: the skirt is full and 
on the cross; the long jacket has a basque that joins 
at the waist ; the sleeves are made to button ajfier 
assumption, so that the gown-sleeve is in no peril of 
fraying; while the general effect is completed by a 
watered silk waistcoat not in brown but something a 
little like it. 

For the rest, the tendency is towards daring rather than 
simplicity. Even tailor-made severity has to some extent 
unbent its sober brow. All the same, there are plenty of 
quiet things and plain to be had for the asking, and those 
who ask for them do not invariably suffer by contrast with 
those who do not. 


PROVERBIAL JAPAN 


[I these latter days the Proverb—always a covert insult— 

has become a most prodigious bore. Yet there were 
always points about him ; and there are points about him 
still, even though a Tupper has made his very name to 
stink in our nostrils. For let him be witty in himself, a 
characteristic of the folk who begot him, or dramatically 
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pictorial, and he may yet hold up his head with the best. 
The delightful Spanish saying, for instance, ‘No man 
is worth the trouble of convincing,’ is simply redolent—as 
of garlic—with reminiscence of a courteous, sententious, 
hopelessly lazy race; while another of the same land, 
quoted by Borrow somewhere, ‘The strolling dog finds 
a bone’, has just that pictorial character which gives 
a phrase vitality. For ourselves, our proverbs are so 
hopelessly damned by re-iteration in days of helpless, unre- 
sisting childhood, that when we turn to those of another 
clime it is with a faint hope that they may sing a different 
tune, and endorse some secret misgivings of our own, 
Could one but find a nation to assure one cheerily and 
with one voice that ‘ Time is the thief of procrastination, 
that you should ‘ Leap before you look,’ what a far other 
person one might live to be! Unfortunately the result 
of such research is usually a dismal sameness: comforting 
only in the sure knowledge gained, that, as a British 
urchin, one was in no wise chastised with scorpions, while 
those youngsters overseas escaped with a touch of the 
rod: the sound of which form of discipline (indeed), like 
the English drum-tap, reverberates the whole globe 
round. One must not look, then, for much novelty 
even of Japan, where so much is pleasantly inverted; 
though, indeed, it is rather disappointing, having 
travelled so far, to find that there also ‘A live 
dog is better than a dead lion.’ Still, on special 
points we might reasonably expect new light. The 
sex, for instance, has had the very roughest wayfaring in 
Western Proverb-land. Amongst this courteous and 
cultured folk, on the other hand, ourselves who cherish a 
hopeless passion for the dark-haired darlings of screen and 
fan might fairly hope that those finer points of character 
which a woman really possesses, might win recognition. 
Yet the first shot is discouraging enough. ‘A woman 
generally speaks the truth, but then it is only half the 
truth,’ may be smart; it is certainly unkind. ‘ There is 
not room to pass a pin between a woman’s yes and no,’ is 
quite English-Restoration in its sneer; while ‘A good 
meal is better than a pretty woman’ is the bluntest 
utilitarianism, and a lie at that. Some inhabit a higher 
level. ‘A woman’s love is like a saké-cask : its sweetness 
endureth not, but vanisheth quickly ’ rather hints reproach 
at the unappreciative, swiftly sated He ‘qui tend la 
joue. ‘One hair of a woman's head is_ stronger 
than a bullock-dray’ shows still more respectful apprecia- 
tion ; and, by the light of this, ‘ To tie up an elephant with 
a woman's hair’ may rather express the easily practicable 
than the egregiously impossible. All these appear to be 
imitated from a stanza of Gautier’s: 


Pourquoi done prendre a ta bobine 
Pour me fixer, Dota Balbine, 
Un fil dore ? 


A ton lit qu'un cheveu m'enchaine, 


. “ 


Je resterai : 


We go a step higher in the quaint sad ‘ Meeting is but 
the first of parting’, wherein hosts of three-volume novels 
lie in embryo ; while the most felicitous ‘In Love there 
are no first and second classes!’ should be writ large in 
letters of gold on all the walls of Newnham and Girton. 
Where the courteous are thus found wanting in soulful- 
ness, it is not strange if the pre-eminently mirthful be 
found, on occasion, most sardonic. ‘If you talk of next 
year the devil laughs’ and ‘Even hell’s judgments are 
bought with money’ have the right bitter ring. ‘To at 
the world through the eye of a needle’ and ‘The frog 
in the well knows nothing of the deep sea’ excellently 
Sages never dream’ 


define certain critical attitudes. 
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is grimly Napoleonic, and one confesses to a certain 
joyance in‘ A lawyer has no friends.’ But the knife cuts 
to the human core—nay, there is blood upon the blade— 
in ‘A man’s heart is like an autumn sky’ and in ‘ Even 
the devil sheds tears.’ 

With proverbs of more general application a practical 
race is necessarily well equipped. Is there anything in 
English—the Ovidian vix ea nostra voco comes nearest — 
to express the feeling which waxes on the wise man as 
his years increase, that accidentals must be severely shed ? 
—that the many tastes and wants and habits which have 
artificially accrued must be ruthlessly forborne or ever 
one can pass on to the goal, succinct, unencumbered ? 
In Japanese ‘The smaller your kitchen the bigger your 
house’ seems to have caught the idea fairly well. 
Mansion House and the like Funds have not yet ex- 
ereted their special proverb among ourselves—carent 
quia vale sacro ; but ‘ To distribute medicine from a second- 
storey window’ is a good, whimsical, definition of charity 
sadly dispersed and shrunken ere the true vital necessity 
is reached. Also it seems fitting to conclude with a 
gallant, full-blooded saying of some Japanese Luther, 
which shows that, despite much importation of Western 
fads, the heart of humanity still beats sound /d-bas : ‘ He 
who rejoiceth not in wine, song, and woman, will be a 
ninny all his life!’ And so say all of us. Moreover, we 
are in a position to supply the missing adjective. 


A BORN THIEF 


HE Bible and the Newgate Calendar—these twain 
were George Borrow’s favourite reading, and all 
save the psychologist and the prig will applaud the 
preference. For the annals of ‘the family’ are distin- 
guished by an epic severity, a fearless directness of speech 
which you will hardly match outside the J/iad or the 
Chronicles of the Kings. The motives which inspired the 
high-toby cracks of old, and which drive the modern 
burglar to his doom, are brutal in their simplicity, and 
withal as genuine and sincere as greed, vanity, and lust 
can make them. To the anthropologist the thief might 
well appear a survival of a savage race He is your 
true communist, in that he has preserved a wholesome 
contempt of property and civic life. And so little does 
he respect the wealth which others are loth to lose that 
he squanders upon ‘ booze and the blowens’ whatever he 
raises from the ‘fence.’ As a man of letters he is toler- 
able only when he eschews artifice and subdues his heroic 
self-conceit to an unvarnished narrative. “Tis the function 
of his ‘ forks’ not to write but to prig, and if we would do 
him justice we must hang him first and then admire him 
as a man of action, who leaves to others the trumpeting of 
his doubtful fame. 

To Haggart, who babbled on the Castle Rock of Wullie 
Wallace and was only nineteen when he danced without 
the music ; to Simms, a/ias Gentleman Harry, who showed 
at Tyburn how a hero could die ; to George Barrington, 
the incomparably witty and adroit—to these a full meed of 
honour has been paid. Even the coarse and dastardly 
Freney has achieved, with Thackeray’s aid (and Lever’s), 
something of areputation. But James Hardy Vaux, des- 
pite his eloquent bid for fame, has not found his rhapsodist. 
Yet a more consistent ruffian never pleaded for mercy. 
From his early youth until in 1819 he sent forth his 
Memoirs to the world, he lived industriously upon the 
cross. There was no racket but he worked it with energy 
and address. Though he practised the more glorious crafts 
of pickpocket and shoplifter, he did not despise the begging- 
letter, and he suffered his last punishment for receiving 
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what another's courage had conveyed. His enterprise 
was not seldom rewarded with success, and for a decade of 
years he continued to preserve an appearance of gentility, 
but it is plain, even from his own narrative that he was 
scarce an artist, and we shall best understand him if we 
recognise that he was a Philistine—an ’Arry Quilter in 
fact—-among thieves. He lived inthe heyday of pocket- 
picking, and skill in this branch is the true test of 
his time. A contemporary of Barrington, he had 
before him the most brilliant of examples. Well-nigh a 
century before his advent the ancient and clumsy practise 
of cutting purses had been discarded by all buz-coves. 
‘Tis Simon Fletcher—we are told—who first emptied a 
pocket without the aid of knife or scissors, and Simon 
Fletcher was esteemed by all his fellow-craftsmen the 
greatest artist of his age, so that three generations might 
have enforced upon Vaux the worth of the simpler 
method. But, though he constantly brags of his success 
at Drury Lane, we take not his generalities for gospel, and 
the one exploit whose credibility is enforced with circum- 
stance was pitiful both in conception and performance. 
A meeting of freeholders at the ‘Mermaid Tavern,’ 
Hackney, was the occasion, and after drawing blank 
after blank, Vaux succeeded at last in extracting a silver 
snuff-box. Now, his clumsiness had suggested the use of 
the scissors, and the victim not only discovered the scis- 
sion in his coat, but caught the thief with the implements 
of his art upon him. By a miracle of impudence Vaux 
escaped conviction, but he deserved the gallows for his 
want of principle, and not even sympathy could have 
let drop a tear, had justice seized her due. On the 
straight or on the cross the canons of art deserve res- 
pect ; and a thief is great, not because he is a thief, but, 
because, in filling his own pocket, he preserves from 
violence the legitimate traditions of his craft. 

But it was in conflict with the jewellers that Vaux 
best proved his metal. It was his wont to clothe himself 
‘in the most elegant attire, and on the pretence of 
purchase to rifle the shops of Piccadilly. For this offence 
—‘pinching’ the Cant Dictionary calls it—he did his 
longest stretch of time, and here his admirable qualities 
of cunning and coolness found their most generous scope. 
A love of fine clothes he shared with all the best of 
his kind, and he visited Mr. Bilger—the jeweller who 
arrested him—magnificently arrayed. He wore a black 
coat and waistcoat, blue pantaloons, Hessian boots, 
and a hat ‘in the extreme of the newest fashion.’ He 
was also resplendent with gold watch and eye-glass. His 
hair was powdered, and a fawney sparkled on his dexter 
fam. The booty was enormous, and a week later he 
revisited the shop on another errand. This second 
visit was the one flash of genius in a somewhat drab 
career: the jeweller was so completely dumfoundered, 
that Vaux might have got clean away. But though 
he kept discreetly out of sight for a while, at last he 
drifted back to his ancient boozing-ken, and was there 
betrayed to a notorious thief-catcher. Followed the 
inevitable sentence of death. It was commuted after 
the fashion of the time, and Vaux, having sojourned a while 
at the Hulks, sought for a second time the genial airs of 
Botany Bay. 

His vanity and his laziness were alike invincible. He 
believed himself a miracle of learning as well as a finished 
thief, and physical toil was the sole ‘lay’ for which he 
professed no capacity. For a while he corrected the 
press for a printer,and he roundlyasserts that his knowledge 
of literature and of foreign tongues rendered him invalu- 
able. Vanity again induced him to assert his innocence 
when he was lagged for so vulgar a crime as stealing a 
wipe from a tradesman in Chancery Lane. At the momert 
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of arrest he was on his way to purchase base coin from a 
Whitechapel bit-faker: but, despite his nefarious errand, 
he is righteously wrathful at what he asserts was an unjust 
conviction,and henceforth he assumed the crown of martyr- 
dom. His first and last ambition during the intervals of 
freedom was gentility, and so long as he was not at work 
he lived the life of a respectable grocer. True, the casual 
Cyprian flits across his page, but he pursued the one flame 
of his life for the good motive, and he affects to be a very 
model of domesticity. The sentiment of piety also was 
strong upon him, and if he did not, like the illustrious 
Peace, pray for his jailor, he rivalled the Prison Ordinary 
in comforting the condemned. Had _ it only been his 
fate to die on the gallows, how unctuous, how vile had 
been his croak ! 

The text of his Memoirs having been edited, it is scarce 
possible to define his literary talent. The book, as it 
stands, is an excellent piece of narrative, but it loses 
somewhat by the pretence of style. The man’s invul- 
nerable conceit prevented an absolute frankness and 
there is little enough hilarity to correct the acid senti- 
ment and the intolerable vows of repentance. Again, 
though he knows his subject, and can patter flash with 
the best, his incorrigible respectability leads him to ape 
the manner of a Grub Street hack, and to banish to a 
vocabulary those pearls of slang, which might have added 
vigour and lustre to his somewhat pedestrian page. How- 
ever, the thief cannot escape his inevitable defects. The 
vanity, the weakness, the sentimentality of those who are 
born beasts of prey, yet have the faculty of depreda- 
tion only half-developed, are the foes of truth, and it is 
well to remember that the autobiography of a rascal is 
tainted at its source. A congenital pickpocket 
equipped with the self-knowledge and the candour which 
would enable him to recognise himself an outlaw and 
justice his enemy rather than an instrament of malice, 
would prove a Napo'eon rather than a Vaux. So that we 
must e’en accept our Newgate Calendar with its many 
faults upon its head, and be content. For it takes a man 
of genivs t» write a book, and thievery is the paradise of 
the second rate. 


FNEESING 


7 is good Anglo-Saxon, and a long way older than 

sneezing. It is Chaucerian too, and Leviathan fnesed 
in Wyclif’s Job; he still neeses, according to the Revisers, 
and Puck’s victims neezed, and—but there’s no use 
nuzzling any more about the word: there it is. Let us 
ad rem. 

The Arabs say Chaos shivered and sneezed at the first 
shaft of sunlight shot through it. The first sign of life 
given by the clay figure ProméTheus made was a sneeze, 
provoked by giving him a bottled sun’s ray to smell at. 
This is on all fours with Bacon's assertion that ‘looking 
against the sunne doth induce sneezing’ in some ; a fact, 
confirmed too by Darwin, which ought to have long ago 
ruined the tobacconists, but that we like better to ‘take 
it in snuff. Adam’s sneeze, and what came of it, belongs 
to the same category of this lore ; the Shunnamite’s child, 
raised from the dead, showed its new life by seven sneezes; 
an average English baby’s first act of respiration is often a 
sneeze ; andin that cate of all cates in new booklings, Ole 
Rabbit the Voodoo, ‘de baby-woodpeckeh, when he fell 
outen de jaws ob Bracksnake, he gap |yawns| big, an’ 
sneeze a-kwisha! Dis done, he wuz well, an’ he fly up 
ter he mammy.’ 

But one might make a fresh start with the Anglo-Saxon 
fnaest, ‘a blast of wind’—it must have been that way 
Chaos took the cold—and try and catalogue the varieties 
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of sneezing. In some it is a loud and terrifying noise 
that shakes the windows, disconcerts the lower domestic 
animals, and may be ‘heard a mile off. The laughing 
hyena, and even the laughing jackass, are fit exemplars of 
some other varieties. A mother-abbess used to daunt 
her novices by neighing like a war-horse. One man roars 
from the lungs wide-mouthedly, while another shall 
suddenly explode like a shell, as though to quote Beau- 
marchais—he’d blow his sku!l off and scatter his brains. 
Others, again, roll and rumble gradually like the thunder. 
Many men, and most women, do an inverted sort of sniffing, 
like a cat’s; and in rare cases of the masculine gender 
this kind of disquieting paroxysm continues, until it seems 
as though it should last for ‘a week come Monday,’ and 
end in suffocation, 

For (though we musn't do any physiology here) fneesing 
is a reflex action, beyond the control of the volition— 
though it may be accidentally intewwupted, as Lord Dun- 
dreary’s used to be—and it is quite possible to imagine 
some diseased condition of the spinal system which would 
lead to chronic sneezing, to the apocryphal old plague of 
it, the general belief in which is probably kept up by the 
long fits of sneezing to which some persons are subject, 
notably (through nervousness or draughts?) in churches. 
Talking of which, the plague that killed Pope Pelagius II. 
in 590, was so bad that it was frequently observed that a 
mere sneeze was enough to make the weakened victim 
finally render up his soul. But then, as even a modern 
hospital nurse can tell you, ordinary death frequently takes 
place in regular blast, a fnaest, of wind from the body, 
in which one may say that not alone the last breath, but 
the breather’s self expires. And therein—and in the in- 
fant’s first sneeze—manifestly arose many of the supersti- 
tions about sneezing. 

And there is no necessity, otherwise, to posit a special 
sneezing-disease : although chronic yawning be a remark- 
ably unpleasant form of nervous ailment. All strange 
complaints were in past times—notably in ancient Greece 
—attributed to spirit-possession, especially those classed 
as sacred: epilepsy, hysteria, hypochondria, and mental 
maladies. The most ancient Japanese books recognise 
dementia as possession by a kami, or god. If a 
Hindu of the present day yawns without holding one 
hand before his mouth, or snapping the fingers in 
front of his face, demons of the air may dart in and, 
if they be malignant spirits, cause diseases. The 
Irish peasant-woman makes a cross with her thumb 
between the yawning lips, aud so did the French two 
hundred years ago. Now here is the air-spirit (good or 
evil) getting in with the gape: why should he not de- 
part or be expelled with the violent noise and convulsion 
of the sneeze? And the Kaffirs do actually hold this be- 
lief, and make the spirit that of an ancestor. So do the 
Redskins see, in the sneeze of a sick man, the departure of 
a spirit from his afflicted body. The Polynesians think 
the sneeze, and also every spasmodic shiver or shake, the 
sudden exit of some outside spirit that had previously 
effected an entrance. But the Zoroastrian sacred books 
hold the most elaborate theory on the subject, and the 
Sad Dar lays it down that sneezing is a symptom of the 
war waged by a portion of the holy fire within the body 
with an internal she-fiend, who strives to prevail over the 
fire, and inflict ill-luck or illness. When the fire gains a 
mastery, and puts the fiend to rout, ‘a sneeze comes be- 
cause she flees forth.’ 

Life itself also (as above) often departs with ‘a regular 
sneezer, and for both these reasons is a good wish ejacu- 
lated immediately after a sneeze, such as ‘ God bless us!’ 
—the Zen sdson of the Greeks—by him who sneezes, and 
by the bystander that wishes him well. But the Roman 
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slave was liable to a licking if he presumed to sneeze, and 
Oxenstiern, the younger, remarked that no well-bred 
person at court ever noticed the sneeze of a poor man, 
but that a great personage ever had quite a chorus of 
‘ Dieu vous assiste!’ ‘A vos souhaits!’ is still a pro- 
vincial French phrase. Note, by the way, that a man may 
cough his heart out till he’s black in the face without a 
thought of the magic formula—an excellent witness to 
the supernaturality of the sneeze. 

Aristotle's Problems dealt with the subject of this 
salutation on sneezing, but, as the phrase has it, he did 
not exhaust the subject ; and the salute might very well 
have also been to the spirit—angel or devil—itself. The 
Irish peasant used to—does still in places, doubtless— 
take off his hat to the little whirl of dust in which the 
‘good people’ waltz along the summer roads; and the 
sudden similar whirlwinds of dust that sweep madly 
through the afternoon upper air in Greek countries are 
still nowadays ‘devils. This wind-dust-spirit is now 
known in the Romagna as spulverio. The salutation of 
the sneeze-spirit itself would gloss the Roman phrase 
of ‘adoring’ any one when he sneezed. 

In Fiji they say bula / ‘health’; in Samoa, saefua ! ‘live, 
just the Greek zéthi ; in the Friendly islands ofa ‘love.’ 
On the Gold Coast the negroes also wish life and health, 
believing, however, that the sneeze shows that something 
painful has happened to the in-dwelling ‘ra or spirit of 
the body. In accordance with the Zoroastrian belief 
already stated, the Parsi should recite two spells blessing 
the fire-spirit that casts out the fiend. 

Omens were and are drawn from sneezing ; but there 
were such endless modes of drawing omens from every 
mortal thing that the sneeze itself is not a leading fact 
herein. In the Odyssey Telemachus sneezed loudly while 
his mother was speaking—it all but brought down the 
house—and Penélopé laughed and said, with much pre- 
sence of mind, ‘ My son has sneezed a blessing on all my 
words. Theocritus, Catullus, and Propertius also show us 
that it was a Greek and a Roman omen of approbation ; 
but of course we must, over and above, apply (as indeed 
Catullus did) the paramount general rule as to the omen 
occurring at the right or ‘ over the left’ of the observer. 
And in the passages of the other two poets (and in one 
also in Ovid) there is obviously what the wild Prince Hal 
used to call a ‘ starting-hole.’ However, there are public 
cases of real ominousness in Herodotus, Xenophon, and 
Plutarch. All these serve to explain the forbidding of 
sneeze-omens by the Council of Leptines in 743, and 
earlier by ‘ le grand saint-Eloi.’ A single sneeze is lucky, 
two unlucky, among Hindfis; any sneeze is of good 
augury among the Kaffirs; and with the Jews a sneeze 
during prayer is a good sign from above. 

Though we have seen yawning joined with sneezing in 
supernatural meaning, it was by no means so serious a 
matter, and has given rise to many quips. Rabelais has 
preserved us the saying that the gentlemen of flat and 
monotonous Beauce broke their fast on a yawn. ‘ Yawn- 
ing with the mouth shut’ is a suggestive phrase for being 
politely bored. And whatever you do, never go and yawn 
against a baker's oven, for you can’t win. 

Joun OPNEILL,. 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA, 


‘YY OU will find Dudley up in what he calls his library,’ 
said Mrs, Albert in the hallway. ‘I'm so sorry I 
must go out—but he'll be glad to see you. And—let me 
entreat you, don’t give him any encouragement !’ 
‘What!’ I cried, ‘encourage Uncle Dudley? Oh— 
never, never!’ 
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‘No, just be firm with him,’ Mrs. Albert went on. ‘Say 
that it mustn’t be thought of for a moment. And Oh 
by the way—it’s as well to warn you: don’t ask him what 
he did it for! It seems that every one asks him that— 
and he gets quite enraged about it now, when that parti- 
cular question is put. As like as not he’d throw some- 
thing at you.’ She spoke earnestly, in low, impressive 
tones. 

‘Wild horses should not drag it from me,’ I pledged 
myself. ‘I will not encourage him: I will not enrage 
him; I swear not to ask him what he did it for. 
But—if you don’t mind—could I, so to speak, bear the 
shock of learning what it is that he has done ?’ 

‘You haven’t heard?’ Mrs. Albert asked, glancing up 
at me, with an astonished face, as I stood on the stairs. 
When I shook my head, she put out her hand to the 
latch, and opened the door; as if to heighten the dramatic 
suspense. Then she turned and looked me in the eye 
with solemn intentness. ‘ What has he done?’ she echoed 
in a hollow voice: ‘ You go upstairs and see !’ 

The door closed behind her, and I made my way noise- 
lessly, two steps at a time, to the floor above. Some 
vague sense of disaster seemed to brood over the silent, 
half-lighted stairway and the deserted landing. I knocked 
at Uncle Dudley’s door—almost prepared to find my signal 
unanswered. But no, his voice came back, cheerily enough, 
and I entered the room. 

‘Oh, it’s you!’ said my friend, rising from his chair. 
‘Glad to see you, —and we shook hands. Standing thus, 
| found myself staring into his face with a rude and 
prolonged fixity of gaze, under which he first smiled—a 
strange, unwhvolesome sort of smile—then flushed a little, 
then scowled and averted his glance. 

‘Great heavens!’ I exclaimed at last. ‘Why man alive, 
what on earth possessed you to—’ 

‘Come now!’ broke in Uncle Dudley, with peremptory 
sternness. ‘Chuck it!’ 

‘Yes—I know’—I stammered haltingly along—‘I pro- 
mised I wouldn’t ask you—but 

‘But the original simian instincts triumph over your 
resolutions, eh?’ said my friend, crustily. ‘Yes, I know. 
I've had pretty nearly a week of it now. That question 
has been asked me, I estimate, somewhere about 
six hundred and seventy-eight times since last Thursday. 
It’s only fair to you to tell you that I have registered a vow 
to hit the next man who asks me that fool of a question 
“What did you do it for?’’—straight under his left ear. 
| probably saved your life by interrupting you.’ 

Though the words were fierce, there was a marked 
return of geniality in the tone. I took the liberty of 
putting a hand over Uncle Dudley’s shoulder, and march- 
ing him across to the window, ‘ Let’s have a good look at 
you, I said. 

‘I did it myself; I did it with my little hatchet; | did 
it because I wanted to; I had a right to do it; I should 
do it again if the fit struck me——’ Thus, with mock 
gravity, Uncle Dudley ran on as I scrutinised his counten- 
ance in the strong light. ‘And furthermore, he added, 
‘1 don’t care one single hurrah in Sheol whether you like 
it or not.’ 

‘I think on the whole,’ I mused aloud—‘ yes, I think | 
rather do like it—now that I accustom myself to it.’ 

Uncle Dudley’s face brightened on the instant. ‘Do 
you really?’ he exclaimed, and beamed upon me. In 
spite of his professed indifference to my opinion, it was 
obvious that I had pleased him. 

‘Sit down,’ he said—‘there are the matches behind 
you—hope these aren’t too green for you. Yes, my boy, 
1 created quite a flutter in the hen-yard, I can tell you. 
Did my sister tell you ?—she nearly fainted, and little 
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Amy burst out boo-hooing as if she’d lost her last friend. 
When you come to think of it, old man, it’s really too 
ridiculous, you know.’ 

‘It certainly has its grotesque aspects,’ | admitted. 

Uncle Dudley looked up sharply, as if suspecting some 
ironical meaning in my words. ‘You really do think it’s 
an improvement ?’ he asked, with a doubtful note in his 
voice. 

‘Of course, it makes a tremendous change, I said, 
diplomatically, ‘ and the novelty tends perhaps to confuse 
judgment: but I must confess the result is—is, well, very 
interesting.’ 


My friend did not look wholly satisfied. ‘It shows what - 


stupid people we are,’ he went on in a dogmatic way. 
‘Why, the way they've gone on, you'd think I had no 
property rights in the thing at all—that I was merely a 
trustee for it—bound to give an account to every Tom- 
Dick-and-Harry who came along and had nothing better 
to occupy his mind with. And then that eternal, vacuous, 
woollen-brained “ What did you do it for?”? Oh, that’s got 
to be too sickening for words! And the confounded 
familiarity of the whole thing! Why, hang me, if even 
the little Jew cigar dealer down on the corner didn’t feel 
entitled to pass what he took to be some friendly remarks 
on the subject. “Vy,” he said, “if I could say vidout 
vlattery, vot a handsome gentlemans you ver, and vy did 
you do dot by yourself?” It gets on a man’s nerves, you 
know, things like that.’ 

‘ But hasn’t anyone liked the change ?’ | asked. 

Uncle Dudley sighed. ‘That’s the worst of it,’ he said, 
dubiously. ‘Only two men have said they liked it—and 
it happens that they are both persons of conspicuously 
weak intellect. That’s rather up against me, isn’t it? 
But on the other hand, you know, people who are silliest 
about everything else always seem to know the most about 
art and beauty and all that. Perhaps in such a case as 
this, I daresay their judgment might be better than all 
the others. And after all what do / care? That’s the 
point I make: that it’s my business and nobody else’s. But 
instead of recognising this, any fellow feels free to come 
up and say. “You look like an unfrocked priest,” or 
“ Hullo! another burglar out of work,” and he’s quite sur- 
prised if you fail to show you’re pleased with his remarks. | 
don’t suppose there is any other thing which the human 
race lapses into such rude and insolent meddlesomeness 
over as it does over this.’ 

‘It is pathetic,’ I admitted—‘ but—but it'll soon grow 
again.’ 

Uncle Dudley laughed a bitter laugh. ‘ By Jove, he 
cried, ‘1’ve more than halfa mind not to let it. It would 
serve em right if I didn’t. Why, do you know—you'd 
hardly believe it! My sister had a dinner party on here 
for Saturday night, and after I’d—I’d done it—she can 
celled the invitations—some excuse about a family loss 
a bereavement, my boy. Well, you know, treatment of that 
sort puts a man on his mettle. I’m entitled to resent it. 
And besides—you know— of course it does make a great 
change—but somehow I fancy that when you get used to 
it—come now—the straight griffin, as they say—what do 
you think?’ 

‘I’m on oath not to encourage you, I made answer. 

‘There you have it!’ cried Uncle Dudley: ‘the old 
conspiracy against the unusual, the individual, the true ! 
Let nobody dare to be himself! Let us have uniformity, 
if all else perishes. The frames must be alike in the Royal 
Academy, that’s the great thing ; the pictures don’t matter 
so much, You see our women-folk now, this very month, 
getting ready to case themselves in ugly hoop which they 
hate, at the bidding of they know not whom, because, if they 
did not, the hideous possibility of one woman being 
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different from another woman would darken the land. A 
man is not to be permitted the pitiful privilege of seeing 
his own mouth, not even once in fifteen years, simply 
because it temporarily inconveniences the multitude in 
their notions as to how he is in the habit of looking! 
What rubbish it is!’ 

‘It ¢ rubbish, I assented—‘and you are talking it. 
Your sister who fainted, your niece who wept, your friends 
who averted their gaze in anguish, the hordes of casual 
jackasses who asked why you did it, the kindly little Jew 
cigar man who broke forth in lamentations—these are the 
world’s jury. They have convicted you—sorrowfully but 
firmly. You yourself, for all your bravado, realise the 
heinousness of your crime. You aré secretly ashamed, 
remorseful, penitent. I answer for you —you will never do 
it again.’ 

‘And yet it isn't such a bad mouth, either, mused Uncle 
Dudley, with a lingering glance at the mirror over the 
mantel. ‘There is humour, delicacy of perception, aflec- 
tion, gentleness—ever so many nice qualities about it 
which were all hidden up before. The world ought to 
welcome the revelation—and it throws stones instead. Ah 
well !—pass the matches—let us yield gracefully to the 
inevitable! It shall grow again.’ 

‘Mrs. Albert will be so glad,’ | remarked. 

Harotp Frevern, 


TO A LITTLE CHILD 


\ ] HEN you were born, my dear, when you were 
born, 
A glorious Voice came singing from the sun, 
An Ariel with roses of the morn, 
And through the vales of Arcady danced one 
All golden as the corn. 


These were the happy couriers of God, 
Bearing your gifts : a magic all your own, 

And Beauty with her tall divining rod ; 
While tiny star-smiths, bending to your throne, 
Your feet with summer shod. 


Into my heart, my dear, you flashed your way, 
Your rosy, golden way : a fairy horn 
Proclaimed you dancing light and roundelay ;— 
I thank my generous Fates that you were born 
One lofty joyous day. 
GILBERT PARKER. 


SPRING GLOAMING IN THE HOWE O' FIFE 


Now cottar-touns bestir themselves 
And to their kailyards mak’ repair, 

Where Davy till the darkening delves 
And greenwood fires perfume the air. 


And plants are dibbled, seeds are sawn, 
And pickit earlies sliced and set, 
And rizzar-busses backward drawn 
In bluidless crucifixion yet. 


The grice is bought, and in the cru’ 
He’s tumbled like a wee white mouse ; 
And now’s the time wi’ clean wheat strae 
To mend the theckin’ o’ the house. 


And now in open parly meet 
Our statesmen at the doup o’ day, 
While up and down the dusky street 
Echoes to bairnies at their play. 
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And voices at the saft loan en’ 
Are mingling wi’ the clank o’ quoits; 
And Jocky’s whistle pleads for Jen’, 
And Jenny’s laugh her jo invites. 


At last into the hush of gloom 
The moon peeps out with timid air, 
As when Godiva from her room 
Ventured and lo! the street was bare. 
HUGH HALIBURTON. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
HODGE AND HIS SERVANTS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 28th March, 1893. 


S1R,—The daily chroniclers of Radical small beer continue 
to trumpet forth with philanthropic bravado the merits of their 
‘great measure’: so they designate the District and Parish 
Councils Bill. ‘That they should take special delight in the 
coming dethronement of Squire and Parson is not surprising. 
These bloodthirsty tyrants have long been their darling prey. 
Nor is it enough to herald with pwans of joyful journalese, the 
future apotheosis of Hodge. For this is a Bill which brings 
us back to old English ideas, to the Saxon village meeting 
under the old oak tree, to the self-governed parish assembled 
in the evening : when, as their hymns have it, ‘ the labourer’s 
task is done’, and all such fudge! You have already 
drawn attention to the revolutionary aspect of the Bill; and 
in spite of the Tory party having welcomed it with a show of 
acquiescence, it will be necessary to watch it very closely 
indeed. In fact, the more one looks at it the more strident 
rings the note spoliatory, and further contemplation does but 
promise completer upheaval. 

As you suggested last week the most objectionable portion is 
the Allotments Clause, and round this will the fight probably 
be hottest, for herein is, or can be, the most far reaching 
tyranny. It is true that not yet will there be friction between 
Hodge and Squire, and for a time, maybe, all will run smooth 
enough. But the Radical press never wearies of writing down 
all landlords as robbers or tyrants, or both, and this will have 
its effect. They are accused of declining to give land at all for 
allotments; next of only offering the most inferior land on 
their estates; and lastly, of charging an_ exorbitant 
rent for it. As a matter of fact, the contrary is nearer 
the truth, and there are few landlords who have not, if 
required, provided land, and good land, for allotments. If 
they charge a higher rent for a small plot near the village 
than, proportionately, they obtain from the farmers who farm 
50 acres or more, it is only in the nature of things and in accord 
with justice. The allotment isaccommodation land which always 
commands, and should, a higher rent than ordinary ‘agricul- 
tural land, where the poor ground brings down the value of the 
good and makes a lower all-round average. One of the 
drawbacks to this Clause is, in fact, the damage it will do 
to the farmer, and through him to the landlord. Give the 
Parish Council power to acquire lands for allotments and 
public buildings compulsorily, whether the landlord will 
or no, and you drop two birds with one stone. In the 
first place you experience the keenest joy by making the 
landlord, who is the biggest ratepayer, provide the funds to 
buy his own land, which he is most reluctant to sell. He may 
want it for ornament to his house, or for privacy, or he may 
be holding it after long years of a paltry 2 per cent. revenue 
from it for building purposes. None the less the axe is brought 
for him to sharpen, and when he has sharpened it—lo his head is 
chopped off with neatness and despatch! The second bird is 
the farmer. There are many in every parish farming small 
farms of from 50 to 100 acres, who cannot afford to lose 
a single rood of their farm: especially that part which on 
account of its proximity to their own farm, or the neigh- 
bouring station, or the village itself, is the most valuable 
bit of their holding. Many a farmer stands to-day on the 
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equipoise ’twixt holding and flitting. Leave him alone, and 
he‘holds. Take away the best bit of his farm, and he flits. Of 
what use then will Hodge’s gymnasia and swimming baths 
be to Hodge, if Hodge’s chief employers have ceased to be? 
The District and Parish Councils Bill assumes, like most 
other Radical measures, that to give a man a vote is ipso facto 
to endow him with intelligence, and to give him political power 
is tantamount to giving him political wisdom. Alas, Sir, many a 
traveller has gone forth to seek Utopia, but none has ever returned 
with a tale that would bear investigation. Our statesmen— 
Heaven save the mark !—have no hesitation in taking the power 
out of the hands of the intelligent and cultured and responsible 
persons who have learnt the real meaning of it, and placing it, 
uno ictu, into the hands of the illiterate, ignorant, and stake- 
less ; wights whose vision extends not beyond their own 
threshold, or, at most, no further than the pigstye at the end 
of their garden-wall. The squires and parsons have ruled rural 
England for a long time past, and have ruled it on the whole 
well; but their day is over, and henceforth they shall have no 
more say in the government of their own property than one of 
their own carters or stablemen. Granted that all power 
in the hands of one class is bad, will this power be less abused 
by a Parish Council than by these territorial and ecclesiastical 
despots of the past? The event will show, and also who shall 
be master of it.—I am, etc., A COUNTRY TORY. 


REVIEWS 
NAVAL DEFENCE 


Essays on Naval Defence. By Vice-Admiral P. H. COLOMB. 
London : W. H. Allen. 


We have fought better at sea—(the boast may be allowed, 
for at sea we certainly have fought with more uniform success) 
—than any other people ; and, characteristically enough—(for 
we are in some sort an inarticulate race: far better at doing 
than at talking)—we have written less and worse about this 
matter than any other people which has written about it at all. 
And this is an old tradition. Our sixteenth and seventeenth 
century ‘ Rutters’ and ‘ Waggoners’ were adaptations from 
Spaniard and Dutchman. A ‘Waggoner,’ as the reader may 
be reminded, had nothing to do with a person who drove a 
cart: he was a corruption of the name of a Dutch gentleman 
who wrote himself, if our memory be not in fault, ‘ Waggenaer.’ 
In the eighteenth century we translated Paul Hoste, Bigot de 
Morogues, and Villehuet: plausible French gentlemen with a 
native faculty for writing text books. Our one writer on war 
at sea with ideas of his own was a landsman who wrote about 
the sea because he was not allowed to live on it, Clark of 
Eldin, to wit. Even in our own times, when there are plenty of 
sailors who write, a man must go, as Admiral Colomb reminded 
us the other day, to an American naval officer (Captain Mahan) 
for areally good account of England on the sea in the eighteenth 
century, and the Great War. 

The Admiral himself has to some extent removed this 
reproach from us, but not so fully as he might have done if he 
had been less intent than he is on proving points and main- 
taining theses. It is well to prove your point and maintain your 
thesis ; it is not so well to be eaten up with zeal for this exclu- 
sive and peculiar purpose. We cannot but reflect, with a certain 
sorrow, as for a great work which might have been written yet 
is stillto write, over the book he might have signed. Why, when 
leisure came to him did he not say to himself, one day, ‘ Here 
aim I with professional knowledge, and time on hand, and ideas ; 
let me write that history of the Navy which is one of the few 
really great historical subjects not preoccupied.’ But the Admiral 
turned elsewhere : to our loss and not wholly to his own gain, 
Sull, he has done what was the next best thing todo: he has 
applied himself to the work of driving into the incredibly thick 
heads of some of his countrymen this proposition, which should 
surely be self-evident: that the defence of Britain is on 
the sea. Come the day when we have to fight on British 
ground with volunteers and forts, and our defence will have 
broken down. It will no longer be a question of defence : it 
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will be a question of fighting for life. Human folly is so stupen- 
dous that one cannot think the Admiral has wasted his time. 
But it is also true that there is an immense fund of practical 
sense in us which comes out in action, very generally to the 
surprise of such as have jumped too hastily to the conclusion 
that we shall do all the nonsense we have talked. In _prac- 
tice we should probably show a very just appreciation of the 
proper work of the fleet in war—as we have done for centuries 
past. Yet again, if you are to usea fleet you must have a 
fleet to use, and Admiral Colomb, in so far as he has been 
engaged in persuading his countrymen that ships they must 
have, and in time, has been exceeding well employed. 

Of the eight essays in this book five are devoted to an expo- 
‘sition of the Admiral’s favourite doctrine. The other three 
are concerned with what, in our opinion, ought to be the 
great subjects of a Briton’s reflections when he applies his 
mind to the subject of sea-fighting:—namely, how, first, 
to smash the enemy at sea? and then, how to mew him up in 
port under vigilant supervision. ‘The seventh and eighth dis- 
cuss the ‘ Attack and Defence of Ships,’ a matter as to which 
there is much obscurity and much guesswork. No man can 
tell for sure if,and how far, the teaching of the old sailing 
fleets holds good. Only of this may one be tolerably cer- 
tain: that the best crews will win. It was not tactics which 
gained the old victories : it was the superiority of ship to ship 
when our tactics had brought us yardarm to yardarm with the 
enemy. In fact, take care of the ship and the fleet will take care 
of itself is not such a bad rule after all. 

Blockade is a less ambiguous subject, for here the conditions, 
though they have varied much, have not altered quite so much 
as in the other, or have altered for both sides in proportion. 
If for instance, a fleet, being independent of the wind, can 
escape more easily than of old, it can also keep its place 
better on a lee shore. The world will rarely look at any- 
thing which is not making a very great noise; and it has 
too stupidly forgotten the Blockade of Brest. Yet in the 
whole history of war there is no more perfect thing than the 
Blockade of Brest, as it was when St. Vincent had organised it. 
First, there were the big ships at sea off Ushant well up with 
the land in the easterly winds, but further out when the wind 
was from the west: for a lee shore was more dangerous to the 
unhandy three-decker than to another build. Then, in the 
Iroise, close to the Black Rocks, was the inshore squadron of 
seventy-fours and frigates, watching the Goulet of Brest, and the 
Baie de Bertheaume. This was the post of honour, the great 
school of courage and seamanship; for one fault of nerve 
or judgment, one moment’s breach of vigilance, meant 
disaster. When the south-westerly gales set in, the 
great ships bore up for Torbay, knowing that while 
the wind was in that quarter no French ship could 
clear the Goulet. The inshore squadron did not return to 
Torbay. It stretched across the Iroise and anchored in 
Douarnenes Bay, just out of reach of the French batteries, on 
a convenient spot discovered by that consummate seaman and 
very fine gentleman, Sir James de Saumarez. When the wind 
moderated, the inshore squadron was back at once to the 
Black Rocks, watching the French and waiting for the heavy 
ships which stood to sea from Torbay the moment the gale 
went down. So perfect was the watch, from the day that 
St. Vincent organised it, that the French were as completely 
shut in as if the Goulet had been closed with a mole. Well: 
would another Blockade of Brest be possible? There are 
many who say no: adducing steam and torpedoes as proofs the 
thing could not be done. Admiral Colomb says yes : insisting 
that steam tells both ways ; that if it enable the French to get 
out better it also relieves ourselves from the fear of a lee shore. 
The proportions, therefore, are the same ; and as of old the last 
word lies with the men. As for the torpedo, it is very un- 
certain ; and the vigilance of man has ever baffled what the 
wit of man has made. For ourselves, we are with the Admiral. 
Steam and torpedoes and electric lights may be what they can. 
But other things being equal (and it is our own fault if they 
are not), other St. Vincents and Cornwallises, other Saumarezes 
and Pellews, will do with the steamer what ‘hey did with the 
sailing ship. The quality cf the tools is something; but 
in the long runit is the workman who does the work. A fact 
the noble army of Chief Clerks and heads of departments by 
which we are ruled most commonly forgets to keep in mind 
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BOOK-COLLECTORS 


Great Book-Collectors. Wy C. 1. Eltonand M.A. Elton. 
London : Kegan Paul. 


Some there be that cannot be too thorough. ‘Thus, there is 
a treatise on heraldry which correctly blazons Adam’s coat of 
arms: and herefrom you learn that Cain bore quarterly argent 
and gules, his mother being an heiress! In a like spirit 
Mr. and Mrs. Elton devote a prefatory chapter to the 
antique book-collector. Considering that in a volume of two 
hundred and twenty pages mention is made of some five 
hundred collectors, nominal and real, ourselves could have dis- 
pensed with the brick libraries of Nineveh, the rolls of Ecbatana, 
and all such inverted-comma information as that ‘ Nehemiah 
founded a library.’ It is hard to get into line with collectors 
who are names and naught else, and of whose libraries not one 
volume—nor so much as a book-plate— remains to tell the tale. 
One can appreciate what Aristotle wrote, but who shall con- 
cern himself about the books he collected, when never a leaf 
abides to give a taste of their quality? That Lucullus 
should have had a noble library is only what one would 
have expected, for he had also the best cook and cellar in Rome ; 
but his books share an equal immortality with his Cacuban and 
his peacocks’ tongues. Yet the authors may well plead that such 
a chapter is essential, for in these pages, no less than in Juve- 
nal’s you are reminded of the appalling modernity of Rome. 
Her bibliophilists come in for the same abuse as ours of 
this nineteenth century. They got their knuckles rapped by 
surly Seneca, and Lucian (had it been possible) had sneered 
their idolatry clean away. 

The collectors of books have been packed into this little 
book like sardines in a tin: one could scarce make a 
meal of them, but they serve as an excellent savoury. The 
interest centres round the English and French varieties, 
especially about the French. England in the twelfth century 
was the paradise of scholars. Lanfranc and Anselm made 
Canterbury a literary centre only less irresistible than Paris- 
Here theology and jurisprudence flourished, even as history 
burst into full flower at Winchester. Then was a glorious period 
for makers, thence is the harvest of collectors. From abbey 
and monastery throughout the land poured forth those noble 
missals and illuminated manuscripts, any one of which suffices to 
shed lustre on university library or national museum. And then 
came the reaction. That great and good bibliophilist, Richard 
de Bury, proclaims the bitter cry of the outcast libraries. 
‘ Our vesture is torn off by violent hands,’ he makes them say, 
‘so that our souls cleave to the ground, and our glory is laid in 
the dust.’ Now, this Richard de Bury was a great man, for he 
was Bishop of Durham, and High Treasurer and Lord Chan- 
cellor ; moreover, he was’ Petrarch’s friend (Petrarch that 
ardent, but all-too generous book-man) ; but, above all, he had 
more books than all the other bishops in England. For his 
methods of book collecting were extensive and peculiar: and 
as Chancellor he had great patronage, and he gave out that he 
was more easily and deeply moved by goodly books than by 
all other sorts of gifts soever. He was a true aristocrat, and 
founded Oxford’s library, though some would give this credit 
to the good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. Richard de Bury 
was no prater for free libraries: he would exclude the rabble. 
The raw youth in his eyes ‘knew not how to treat a manuscript, 
and would use a book as roughly as if it were a pair of shoes, and 
would stick in straws to keep his place, or stuff it with violets or 
rose-leaves, and would very likely eat fruit or cheese over one 
page, and set a cup of ale on the other: all which things,’ 
he adds, ‘are wonderfully injurious to books.’ The rabble of 
the nineteenth century is not much changed from that of the 
thirteenth century, is it? Readers must find out for them- 
selves about the collectors of the Italian Renaissance: how 
Poggio the Magnificent saved Quintilian and many another 
classic from extinction; how portentous the memory of 
Antonio Magliabecchi, ‘ who lived on titles and indexes, and 
whose very pillow was a folio.” The German collectors, the 
libraries of Melancthon and Erasmus and the Fuggers (those 
medieval Rothschilds), even the Valois can scarce be included 
in the short space of a review. 

But gallantry, if nothing else, forbids the passing over too 
lightly of those glorious book-women (let alone the book-men) of 


France. In no greater particular is the inferiority of woman 
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shown than in her absolute incapacity for becoming a collector. 
Yet the France of the fifteenth-eighteenth centuries is 
illustrated by a long line of bibliophilists who are—women : 
Marguerite Duchess of Burgundy was the patroness of 
‘Caxton; Marguerite d’Angouléme was a collector; the 
Royal Library of France owes many of its choicest manu- 
scripts to that princess who was compared to the ‘blossom 
of poetry,’ and praised as the Marguerite of Marguerites. 
Then there was Diane de Poictier, true ‘chasseresse des 
bouquins, worthy daughter of a book-hunting sire. Mary 
Stuart, wife of the short-lived Dauphin, not only collected 
books, as well as her husband, but recognised the doctrine of 
the separate estate : for she had all her books bound in black 
morocco and blazoned with the lion of Scotland, while his bore 
-the impress of the dolphin or the royal arms of France, with a 
label for difference. Nicolas Eve worked for Louise of Lorraine. 
There was Marguerite de Valois, the Reine Margot, queen of 
book-women ; there was Anne of Austria, whose bindings 
were fretted with Le Gascon’s delicate lacework; there was 
Maria Leczinska, patroness of Padeloup ; there were the three 
daughters of Louis XV., who are only differentiated by the 
colours of Deréme’s moroccos. And yet the roll is not ended. 
Collectors still find the badge of the Three Castles and the 
ducal Mantle in sufficient numbers to show how great was 
the Pompadour’s library ; and the Du Barry, if she treated her 
books too much as furniture, looms large on the collector's 
horizon: with the Duchesse de Berri, Madame Elisabeth, 
Madame de Chamillard and her three daughters, and how many 
besides? If truth were told it might be found that all (or 
most of) these women sinned towards their books as the Du 
3arry sinned towards hers ; yet much shall be forgiven them 
for, being women, they coliected much. 

Of male collectors there are enough, and those of 
divers qualities. But most in accord with ourselves is 
Jean Grolier, who lived at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; for he invented a new taste, and it is an influence 
(and a good one) to this day. He would have what he 
deemed perfection, or he would have nothing. He loved 
his books as much for their zsthetic excellence and quality as 
for what they might teach—which was right. He would choose 
the best printed copy of an edition as it left the press of Aldus 
or others of less renown ; he would have it on the finest paper 

if there were none on vellum. He would have no flaw, no 
dust, no worm-holes; at its best, the binding called after his 
name isto say the least—uncommon bad to beat. From 
Grolier to Naudé isa far cry: for the one selected and the 
other collected. Grolier had three thousand examples of per- 
fection ; Naudé, who had collected for Richelieu, and was 
librarian to Mazarin, had caught the great manner of his 
masters, and in 1647 the Mazarine Library contained some 
45,000 volumes, and with a show of truth he could call it the 
Eighth Wonder of the World. 

Such a book as this should find a home in many a collector’s 
book-case. For it is written with taste and knowledge; and 
whoso has seen the catalogue which its authors have printed 
of their own library, is free to prophesy that in any posthumous 
edition the list of great collectors will be two names longer 
than it is. The book is printed by Constable, which is as much 
as to say that it could not be better done; but its illustrations, 
with two exceptions, are wholly unworthy. 


A MEDIEVAL MURRAY 


Information for Pilgrims Unto the Holy Land. Edited by 
E. GORDON DuFF, London; Lawrence and Bullen. 


This bookling, albeit a curiosity of a kind, scarce justifies the 
wild surmise or the far-reaching inferences of its editor. Why 
should zo¢ the medieval Pilgrim have his Cook, his Murray, 
his Bedeker? In the oldest literature—the Book of the 
Dead, the Homeric Poems, the Old Testament—the thought 
feels strangely fresh and modern now and again. It is not 
really so, but in essentials the human heart is ever the same. 
And as the primitives were stirred, so are the decadents. Still 
more, the human body is ever the same. The old traveller of 
old times had like wants with ourselves, and he sought their 
satisfaction even as ourselves, The remarkable thing about this 
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Information is, not that it divests the pilgrim of romance but, 
that it shows so exact a similarity to the travelling manuals 
of.our own Time. 

Pilgrimages to the Holy Land grew inore and more popular 
from the fourth century even down to the Reformation, There 
was the grace of Piety working hand to fist with the charm of 
the Unknown, and the journey, while it was reasonably safe, 
was a distinction unto you, and made you eminent for the rest 
of your days. It took abouta year; and this /z/ormation is a 
minute itinerary of proceedings. It dates from 1487, but many of 
its facts are derived from much earlier times, for the medizval 
hack was nothing if not a thief: there being no copyright law 
to bring him to book, nor any exact thinkers to impeach his vera- 
city. Much, however, that this one gives is exact and practical 
enough. He begins, for instance, with an estimate of distances, 
and then advises you as to ways and means of money-changing. 
It was not everywhere that English coin and English notes 
were current : wherefore, ‘ Take none englysshe golde with you 
from Brugys for ye shal lese in the chaunge. And also for 
the most parte by the waye they will not chaunge it’ ; with 
much about ‘Renysshe Gylders’ and ‘Dukates of Venyse. 
Part of the way you may ‘goo in a galey’: when you take 
your berth in the overmost deck, ‘for in the lowest under it 
is ryght evyll and smouldryng hote and stynkynge’; so that 
only thus may you ‘have your ease in the galey and also be 
cherysshed.’ If you fare by ‘shyp or caryk’ the waist’s the 
best : ‘for there is leest rollynge or tomblynge to kepe your 
brayne and stomache in temper.’ At Venice remember to buy 
a key and padlock and make everything safe ‘ whan ye shall 
passe into ye lande’; also, or ever ye leave that sea, get 
the captain bound over before the ‘ Duke of Venyse’ faith- 
fully to perform all his bargains with you. Especially he is not to 
land you at ‘ Famagust in Cypres,’ where the air and the water 
are so bad that many English have died thereof. Also 
see that the ‘sayd Patron’ ‘give you every day hote meete 
twies at two meeles. The forenone at dyner, and the after- 
noon at supper.’ If, as is most probable, you have a companion, 
get yourselves three barrels between you, two for wine and the 
third for water: and ‘in the one barell take rede wine and 
kepe that ever in store, and tame it not yf ye may, till ye come 
homeward agayn wythout syknesse cause it’. After Venice 
indeed you will scarce get strong wine for love or money. 
Also, you will keep this barrel locked away: ‘for yf ye ship- 
men or other pylgrymes may come thereto they wol come 
and drynke of it.’ Every day you will sit down at the ship’s 
ordinary ; but your host may have a trick of serving up ‘feble 
brede and feble wyne and stynkynge water,’ so you will do 
well to have good store of delicacies, as ‘Grene Gynger, 
Almondes, Ryce, Fygges, Reysons, grete and small, whyche 
shall doo you grete ease by the waye.’ Buy yourself a bed 
inthe shop by Saint Mark’s: it will cost you three ducats, but 
when you come back take it, something the worse for wear, to the 
same shop, and they will give you one and a half ducats for it. 
(The reader, whether thrifty or only thoughtful, need scarce be 
reminded that Cook takes back his unused coupons at a reason. 
able discount). A cage of poultry and a tub to serve as a stool 
in your cabin must not be forgotten ; for ‘it is full necessary 
yf ye are syke that ye come not intheair.’ That same sea sick- 
ness was a terrible trial to the medizval pilgrim. He essayed 
heroic remedies as ‘ hotte malmesy’ and ‘saltyt tost’ (which 
last one imagines a species of savory), but he tried them in 
vain, and he got ashore the moment he put into port. Despatch 
is recommended : for all will be taken else, ‘and yf ony good 
vytayle be ye maybe speede before another.’ But, whatever 
your joy in leaving the implacable Neptune be sure to avoid 
all such unwholesome things ‘as melons and suche colde 
fruites, for they be not according to our complexion and they 
gendre a bloody fluxe.. When you come to Jaffa take heed 
how you choose your ass, nor forget that the correct thing is to 
‘give your asse man there of curteysye a grote of Venyse.” And 
ride not too far before nor too far behind your neighbours, for 
of sturdy robbers there be not a few. Thieves delicate will 
pilfer your ‘smalle Japes’: ‘for the Sarrasyns wol go talkying 
bi. you and make gode cheere, but thei woll steale from 
you yf they maye.’ You will probably go jaunting from 
Jerusalem to ‘Flume Jordon’ and Mount Quarantyne ; and, as 
you will often find it very hot, you must be sure to drink no 
water, but rest a little and then imbibe ‘clene wyne.’ Ofcourse 
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you cannot expect to see the sights of the Holy Land for 
nothing ; and indeed the gate money (frzbufa in terrd sancté 
as they said), was heavy enough. 

The medizval mind was full of wonder and amazement as a 
child’s ; and it must have been stimulated indeed by a list of 
marvels that included the Labyrinth of Crete, ‘the stoon 
where Peter stode and fysshed, whan our Lorde callyd hym,’ 
the house of the rich man ‘whyshe denyed Lazare the crumes 
of brede,’ the stone where Pilate sat, and the place on the brook 
Cedron ‘where the body of ye Crosse laye many yeres for a 
bridge.’ They took it all in open-mouthed, like patriots at 
Bannockburn ; and the ‘frere of Mount Syon’ who personally 
conducted them round would stuff them with flams to the 
heart’s content of all. And no doubt he believed them him- 
self: as they do at Bannockburn until this day. 


THE GERM-PLASM 


The Germ-plasm; A Theory of Heredity. By A. WEISMANN 
Translated by W. NEWTON PARKER and HARRIET RONN- 
FELD’. London: Scott. 


This book needs a commentator for its proper comprehen- 
sion. It is far too abstruse for the series (‘Contemporary 
Science’) of which it forms the newest number. There is a 
great gulf fixed between it and its companions, which latter 
are books for him that runs to read and understand ; whereas 
the newer Weismannism is a thing beyond the digestion of the 
popular science-monger. Indeed it is impossible to guess why 
the book has been inflicted upon us in its English form, unless 
perchance it be that Weismann’s supporters (who, by the way, 
are mostly to be found in Great Britain), may acquire a more 
intimate knowledge of the theories in which they place such 
child-like credence. Nowadays everyone is supposed to have 
had an inoculation of science, and from time to time those in 
whom it has taken effect require to have the dose renewed. Or 
it may be that the work has been done to the ‘end that Girton 
may discourse of germ-plasm, and thus seem versed in the 
mysteries of this subtle and wondrous substance. 

But speculation is out of place in dealing with a work which 
is so full of speculation. Hypotheses are Professor Weismann’s 
strongest point: when facts are not to be had, assumption takes 
their place. Not satisfied with the creation of one kind of 
‘ germ-plasm,’ constituting the immortal reproductive substance, 
‘which cannot be formed spontaneously, but is always passed 
on from the germ-cell in which an organism originates in 
direct continuity to the germ-cells of succeeding generations’ ; 
not content with this, it suits his case to ‘assume that /wo kinds 
of germ-plasm exist in those species in which alternation of 
generations occurs.’ This is a sample of the sort of assumption 
which confronts one on almost every page. Prof. Weismann 
has undertaken a large order: the attempt to explain re- 
generation, multiplication by fission and by gemmation, rever- 
sion, dimorphism, and polymorphism, as well as the ‘doubtful 
and the inditable phenomena of heredity in general. 

With an inexhaustible supply of hypotheses, he is not unnatu- 
rally successful; but none the less is he teleological in the highest 
degree. He is never at a loss to explain an obscure phenome- 
non: as witness his summary and dogmatic treatment of 
dimorphism in the individuals of a species as certainly ‘due to 
the presence in the ideoplasm of double determinants for all 
those cells, groups of cells, and entire organisms which are 
capable of taking on a male or female form. But only one- 
half of such a double determinant remains inactive, while the 
other becomes active.’ Anon it is recognised that ‘the poly- 
morphism of bees and other animals which form communities 
requires—the assumption of triple and quadruple determinants.’ 
Here he halts for the present : modestly abstaining from further 
assumptions to explain all such more complicated cases as future 
research may discover. His hypotheses enable him to cope with 
anything at present demanding elucidation by any satisfactory 
theory of heredity. Sometimes he appears to feel that a 
particular assumption needs a substratum of fact, and then ex- 
perimentally-determined facts are at once forthcoming. The 
supposed variation in parthenogenesis is an instance in point. 
The facts obtained by experiment are of the slenderest, and, 
moreover, the experiments themselves are not above suspicion ; 
but they satisfy the Professor, because his theory in general 
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seems to demand them. If on re-examination it should be 
found that these ‘facts’ are in reality in opposition to this 
theory, they will, no doubt, be explained away : a not infrequent 
occurrence. 

There is much that is good and of great value in the book: 
seeing that it sets forth the discoveries of divers dis- 
tinguished observers—discoveries which in past years have 
tumbled this or that among Weismann’s card-castles 
about his ears. Now, the facts of other observers are seized 
upon by the speculating zoologist in search of ¢he theory of 
heredity, and so fortunate does he feel himself in their 
possession that at times he is apt to forget to whom we really 
owe them. The same is true for part of his present theory : 
the good in it is largely due to De Vries’ modification of 
Weismann’s older views. Not, however, to that alone; 
fortunately for modern science, a stately band of investiga- 
tors is labouring to form a solid foundation for what shall 
be ¢he theory of heredity. That Professor Weismann should steal 
a march upon these workers and attempt the erection of his 
own theory on their unfinished foundation is no blame of theirs. 
It is none the less to be regretted : for, until the proper basis of 


fact and observation be laid, the superstructure must inevitably 
fall. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


In A Chronicle of Small Beer (London: Isbister) Mr. John 
Reid has sought to do a difficult thing—to express the hopes 
and fears and loves and fancies of a little boy. There are two 
modes of attempting this. Qne is for the writer to try to divest 
himself of his grown-up humours and points of view, and to 
write absolutely as a child ; the other to recall what he may of 
childish emotions, and interpret them by the lights he has 
gained as a man. The former mode must inevitably result in 
a sort of dogmatism, and its merits (but not its obvious faults) 
are beyond the reach of criticism; the effect of the latter is 
surer, and makes a fuller appeal to the sympathies of a reader 
whose memories of childhood are unhappily dim. This mode 
Mr. Reid has chosen, and has written in it excellently well 
keeping wholly clear of the great pitfalls for such work, which 
are cheap fun and false pathos. It is so easy to make your 
boy a little curate or a little beast; Mr. Reid’s is just a little 
boy. That does not exclude individuality ; the boy is of the 
pensive and sensitive type, but wholesomely venturesome and 
mischievous at times. The advantage of the mode we have 
indicated is seen in the first and perhaps the best sketch, ‘A 
Study of a Father, where the boy’s impression of the bountiful 
and elegant parent is well contrasted with the man’s knowledge 
of what the qualities of such a genial, selfish idier really are. 
Girls, of course, play their part in the boy’s life, and ‘I Marry 
in Haste’ and ‘A Game of Glances’ are very pretty, while for 
humour you would quote ‘ Two Dead Rats,’ and for feeling ‘ The 
Last Penny.’ One of the sketches, ‘An Uncle in a Mist,’ is 
rather a mistake : the child is not much in evidence in it, and 
the sentiment not quite sound, but that is, we think, the only 
lapse, and not abad one. They are sane and pleasant sketches, 
containing some genuine fun and feeling. 

The family of the Rev. Mr. Caerlyon had scant reason to 
complain of the monotony of life. They dwelled against a 
background of weird and ghost-haunted scenery. A Lady 
Ruthyn came to live near them. She said she was a widow, 
but in reality she was the wife of a villain, who went about 
threatening people, and who ultimately murdered her. Her 
companion went raving mad, and said that Miss Valerie Caerlyon 
was a murderess. Now this Valerie loved and was loved by a 
sort of hero. Unfortunately, however, she also was married to 
a villain, Maurice Stewart, under an assumed name, and this 
villain came persecuting her until the hero knocked him down, 
when he went away and they heard he was dead. Of course he 
was not dead, and when the hero and Valerie were married he 
came up smiling and made her give him her jewels. But it 
appeared that the two villains were one villain ; and this con- 
densed villain and the hero had a good fight; and then the villain 
secreted himself in apart of the hero’s castle (which was 
haunted) with a knife, and would have killed Valerie, only he 
was struck by lightning in fulfilment of a curse. So that was 
all right. And Valerie’s sister Mabyn ran away with a man who 
had been accused of murdering a girl ; but that was all right 
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to». We hope that Mr. Victor O’D. Power, the writer of this 
enzaging work, which he calls A Secret of the Past (London : 
Ward and Downey), will forgive us if we have accidentally 
omitted any mystery or murder. It is a fact that one gets a 
trifle confused : the mysteries go in and out, so to speak, and 
the characters ‘lay low and said nothin’’ until one 
had almost forgotten them. There are several characters 
whom we have not mentioned : a villainess, for instance, who 
throws herself at Valerie’s husband’s ‘eet and is otherwise un- 
comfortable. ’Tis a medley of the crudest melodrama. The 
author has a certain amount of skill in raising expectation, and 
might do better in short stories with one mystery apiece: 
if he cannot employ his time in other fields of effort. 

From Messrs. Digby, Long and Co. come three paper- 
covered shilling books with pictures outside that indicate the 
‘shocker’ and are artistically shocking indeed. Their con- 
tents are various. Weird, by Alga Bodruthan, is a ghost 
story with a liberal allowance of shrieks and sighs and other 
noises ; it is of the sort in which a crime is acted over again 
by ghosts at regular intervals. It is not altogether a bad 
ghost story, but it is encumbered with much irrelevant matter, 
Also it is described as ‘an ower true tale. “£aglanda’s Down- 
Jall, or the Last Great Revolution, by an Ex-Revolutionist, is 
supposed to be related in 1930 by an old man who took part 
in it. It seems that things will go from bad to worse, Home 
Rule will pass and Ireland become a disgrace to civilisation, 
trade and our colonies will leave us, and one Brand will agi- 
tate until a mob sacks London, when the Strand will be called 
‘Street of the Republic,’ and so forth. The matter will be 
complicated by Brand’s having loved Alice, who will be seduccd 
by a wicked aristocrat, and turn up again in the inevitable 
‘plain black dress.’ There is this grain of sense in it all, that 
had certain prepgsterous politicians more influence and the 
mass of the people even less intelligence than they have, a 
small part of these imaginings might be realised. The author 
is perhaps on the right side, but then his principles are better 
than his melodrama. Zhe Ladies of Langley Court, by Cecil 
Medlicott, is a story of a French family settled in Ireland. 
The plot is not probable, but is interesting in a way, 
and there is an old-fashioned politeness about one or two 
of the characters which is pleasant. In fact the dreadful 
cover distinctly wrongs this production, which is in no way 
shocking. 

In A Mere Cypher (London: Macmillan) Miss M. A. 
Dickens tells the tale of a lady who never told her love—not 
even to herself: but she poisoned her husband to save 
‘another’. The hero gets drunk at a ball, and is soundly 
and properly rated for his breach of good manners by his 
uncle. The uncle is a wicked—é.¢., an unsympathetic—uncle ; 
but the hero is none the less perturbed by his scolding, so 
that he takes to drink in earnest, becomes a dipsomaniac, and 
is sent by his uncle to a country doctor’s, whose wife becomes 
the heroine. Her character is well drawn. There is not a 
human man in the book, but there are clever touches througii- 
out though the story is thoroughly unreal. 

Berris (Ward and Downey) 1s not a remarkable book. Mrs, 
Macquoid has essayed a study of peop'e who at first sight 
are absolutely uninteresting, and has not made the last sight 
of them any more attractive. There are two sisters—one colour- 
less, well-meaning, and foolish; the other, the heroine, foolish, 
ill-meaning, and colourless—two young men—one a manly 
solicitor, and t’other a manly doctor—and a baronet bold and 
bad. In spite of her callousness and selfishness, the heroine 
fails to excite you, perhaps because she is depressingly vulgar ; 
and injured husbands (not wickedly injured, you know, only 
pained) never have received much sympathy from readers or 
spectators. It is not at all badly written: only not very 
amusing or instructive. 

Western Stories, by Wiliam Atkinson (London : Chambers 
are tales of primitive people concerned with oil, desolate rail- 
way stations, ranches and the l:ke. They do not go very deep 
into the workings of human nature, but so far as they do they 
are pretty sound. ‘he incidents are, as perhaps they should 
be, compact of death and crime, the characters roughly 
marked and full-bodied. The first story, of a good-hearted 
and passionate lad who loved and was deceived without in- 
tention by a soft-spoken ‘schoolmarm,’ is genuinely pathetic, 
and some of the others are interesting. Nearly all of them 
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end unhappily : a somewhat over-generous ccncession to the 


mode of the period. 

A truly gruesome plot is that of Zhe Story of a Trust 
(London: Simpkin), by A. Garland Mears. An unwise and 
impecunious farmer is the trustee of his niece, an heiress, 
and pays his rent out of thetrust. His daughter is seduced by 
a young man whose parents forbid his marriage with her for 
that she has no dowry, and in the event of her cousin’s death 
she would inherit her fortune. The niece’s majority and the 
consequent exposure of the trustee are at hand, and the daugh- 
ter isnear her time when the niece comes to stay a night at the 
farm. The one way out of the difficulty, through the niece’s 
death, is decided on by the trustee’s wife: in the dead of 
night she goes to the girls’ room with a razor: but they have 
changed sides in bed, and the murderess kills her own 
daughter. The niece is accused of the murder, but to tell 
how it all ends would be unfair. The plot is necessarily 
interesting by its horror, and the trustee’s character is fairly 
well drawn; but Mrs. Mears tells her story rather baldly, 
and is too prone to make obvious comments. The ‘Other 
Tales’ are not so good. An ‘Introduction and Biographical 
Notice, by Mr. Fred. Turner, are ill-considered, and the 
‘List of Public Libraries containing /dy//s, Legends, and 
Lyrics’ (another work of the author's) savours of pomp and 
vanity. 

Elsie Ellerton (London: Thacker), by May Elwood is a 
typical school-girl’s story. Plot it has little or none, but 
what it has is of the wildest inconsistency ; there is an 
American girl who says ‘I guess’ whenever she opens 
her mouth or writes a letter; there are many other 
childish notions. Yet a reader content to endure will be 
rewarded with some sketches of Anglo-Indian life that are by 
no means bad. The girl’s boudoir in her father’s bungalow, 
with ‘lots of pretty things frcm Liberty,’ is typical as 
innocent. Good, too, is her sketch of the dreariness of 
talk atan Anglo-Indian dinner party ; and a mean, pushing 
lady prostrated by the sudden death from fever of her little 
girl is painted with much cleverness. But Miss Elwood had 
done well to leave Simla and the ‘ bow-wows’ alone. 


DE VENATICO 


Gun, Rod and Saddle: A record of Personal Experiences. 
By PARKER GILLMORE. London: W. H. Alen. 


‘Ubique’s’ method is in instructive contrast with that of the 
literary Pleinairiste, Give the minute student of nature a 
meadow or two, a few acres of arable, a clump of trees, a dry 
ditch, a brook and a stagnant pond, and he will spin you 
volume upon volume, nor cease while pen and paper hold 
out. But ‘Ubique’s’ field is the world at large. He has 
soldiered it in Asia and America; Japan knows him and 
China, with the Moroccan highlands and the high veldt of 
South Africa. He has swept up the experience of many 
continents. ut his leisure seems to have been ever devoted 
to sport. To judge by his many trivialities and repetitions 
he has none the less found it hard to justify the proportions 
of this modest little volume. All the same, it is solid sport, and 
he has denied himself many kinds of ‘copy.’ He does not stop 
to consider sky and clouds, to fit epithets to the shower, to 
moralise on flying shadow and disleaving rose. For him the 
wind never laments nor sig':s ; it does not croon nor whisper nor 
wail; it does nothing in fact save ripple the waters for his flies, 
and blow for or against his stalking. As to the chatter of the 
rivulet, ‘the brook’s eternal song,’ ‘the lullaby of the water,’ it 
does not exist for him. So you cannot help smiling at his 
occasional assurance that sport is subsidiary in his mind to ob- 
servation (so-called), for to sportsmen alone does he appea!. But 
though he concentrates himself on a single interest, he satisfies 
it so thoroughly that he more than atones for the absence of 
embroidery. His pages abound not only with incident but with 
valuable ‘tips’ as well. What, for instance, could be much more 
sensible than the recommendation in his very first chapter that 
if you go to the Western Prairies you take with you a few Scots 
greyhounds? Staghounds would be better still ; for they will 
be handy for pulling down wounded deer, they are fast enough 
for wolf coursing, and when they bring the quarry to bay, they 
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are not so staunch as to get maimed or killed, and yet they 
will pinch and keep him in play ti!l you get up with your 
revolver. 

But the book is nothing if not promiscuous. It is not 
arranged according to time or place or subject. The author 
seems to have snipped out his contributions to pubkcations 
with a pair of scissors, and sent them unrevised to press: 
nct even deleting phrases and allusions incomprehensible with- 
out the controversy or the correspondence that called them 
forth. Fishing sketches and hunting sketches, notes on 
racing, hints on shooting and preserving, are huddled 
in strange disorder, while the swift scene flies without 
rhyme or reason from the backwoods to Japan, from 
South Africa to Central Asia. In brief, Colorel Gillmore does 
himself great injustice. He had the material for an admirable 
book, and he has produced an album of sporting scraps, and 
these are so brief that the tale is told just as you get interested: 
They are of three kinds: (1) anecdotes and reminiscences cf 
sport, of which the bear stories are the best, though their bald- 
ness almost makes you mourn the decay of lying; (2) such 
serious essays as that on the American trotting horse (* Ubique’ 
is always worth hearing when his theme is horse-flesh) ; and (3 
counsels to sportsmen young and old, but especially young. 
Colonel Gillmore strongly advocates the introduction of many 
foreigners to our British estates. He would have the Vir- 
ginian partridge on our fields because it lies well to dogs, is 
very prolific, and is good eating. The striped bass of the 
United States’ seaboard, he opines, would be able to exist in 
polluted streams which are purged of trout. He holds that the 
ruffed grouse would do well with us, and so eager is he that he 
devotes two chapters to saying practically the same thing about 
its naturalisation. 

From all which it will be apparent that here is a pleasant, 
careless, rambling sort of book, that will be read for a time 
because of the freshness of its matter, but will inevitably be 
thrown aside because of its lack of literary accomplishment. 
And we should not have grumbled for that the style is plain and 
the language too often the sporting reporter’s, if the author had 
really prepared his chapters for presentation in book form. But 
for all its interest for sportsmen, his work is unmistakably a 
literary failure. 


CLERICAL CARLYLESE 


Memorabilia of Jesus. By WILLIAM WYNNE PeyTON. 
London: Black. 


The author of this singular book is the Rev. William Wynne 
Peyton—a minister of the Free Kirk, the precinct (as it were’ 
of orthodoxy. It is not devoid of ability and originality, 
though the originality is at many points less in the thought 
than in the expression: but it is full of oddity, of self-confi- 
dence, of rashness in grappling with facts it docs nothing 
to elucidate and with beliefs it fails either to refute 
or to establish on an intelligible basis. The style is largely 
moulded on Carlyle’s ; but there are a straining after effect and 
a want of literary taste about it which are by no means Car- 
lylean. You have abundance of pompous phrases that cover or 
slender or nebulous meanings. Take, for example, these :—‘ we 
fulfil ourselves in the Great Unknown, in the azure future of 
unrealised worlds;’ ‘God as human is the most striking 
quctation from the originalities of the universe.’ You havea 
peculiar use of terms: as for example a special trick of employing 
the preposition ‘into’—‘ instruct into’ ; ‘deposit into’; ‘sing into’; 
‘think thoughts into’; ‘the apparition into Jerusalem ’—and as 
in such chapter-headings as ‘ Signalling the Higher Natural 
World, the ‘Fog Horn ard the Storm Signal’—meaning 
simply the significance of certain of the miracles. Constantly 
recurrent are certain crude and gross analogies, drawn from 
nature in the vain attempt to illustrate spiritual truth. Thus,‘The 
ideas which God has placed in our natural food have their ful- 
filment in their ideas in our spiritual food’ ; while ‘ Morphology 
is the science of structure ; Physiology the science of function. 
Digestion is a regal function.’ The author seems to be shoved 
into irreverence (no doubt unconscious) by his curious 
addictedness to these material analogies. Can anything 
be more grotesque than a parallel between the natural 
and the spiritual, in such instances (which he elaborates 
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at wearisome length) as that between the germination of the 
vegetable and of the immaterial seed? As thus: ‘If you 
want peas to germinate quickly steep them in water the night 
before you sow them. . . . Except a man be born of water and 
of the spirit he cannot see the Kingdom of God’? A parallel 
to which is Mr. Peyton’s comparison between the action of 
bacteria in the human frame and that of Christ in the soul, ‘as 
a Ferment’. 

This desire to exhaust the capacities of analogy exhibits 
itself with a persistence which would have astounded Butler ; 
and appears sometimes, so irrelevantly is it indulged, to be 
a really morbid appropriation of the facts and phrases of science 
for common purposes of ingenuity. The chapter on Natural 
Selection is little else than this. The breviate of it—‘The office 
of Christ is specialisation ; the same that the eternal mind in 
Nature is performing by Natural Selection, the eternal mir J in 
the flesh is performing by Spiritual Selection ’—is no help to the 
understanding of Augustine’s ‘ Election of Grace,’ which the 
author apparently intends it to be. There are passages that 
grate on the ear, rather from sheer gauwcherie, or literary awk- 
wardness, than any intention to offend; as, for instance, a 
quite unnecessary fling at Jonah, who ‘in a fit of missionary 
enterprise attempted a mission to Nineveh, and bungled it 
through inexperience’: as that definition of a revelation as ‘a 
messenger from the Majesty of the Eternal Interiors’: as 
the remark, concerning the Samaritan woman that ‘ Her 
capacity of loving five husbands shows that the marriageable 
side of her is in excess’: as the preference over ‘As long 
as I am in the world I am the Light of the World,’ of such a 
piece of refinement as ‘ As I happen to be always in the world 
I am the Light of the World.’ Mr. Peyton tells, in his preface, 
that two friends—an Edinburgh lawyer and a ‘ mountaineering 
companion ’—revised his proofs. Picture the intellectual and 
westhetic condition of the parson, the lawyer, and the moun- 
taineer, who deliberately put into the lips of Christ that free and 
easy vulgarism : ‘As I happen to be always in the world !’ 

These blemishes are not accidental and occasional: they 
are essential and characteristic, they occur in every chapter 
The Memorabilia of Jesus is in plain English the contents 
of the Fourth Gospel, as ‘developed’ by Mr. Peyton, who has 
‘taken the assistance of Nature and of Natural Science to 
develop the truths in the Memorabilia.” ‘ Very needful this 
method also, he adds, with much satisfaction, evidently be- 
lieving that his application of Mr. Henry Drummond’s 
amateur principle of ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ has 
let in a flood of light upon the Gospel of St. John. We ques- 
tion the enlightenment. In his second and tenth chapters, for 
example, all that he says about Christ as the Ideal and about 
the mystical element in this Gospel is familiar to every Biblical 
student, while his remarks upon its symbolism are fanciful and 
exaggerated. In the chapter on the ‘Eternal Mind in the 
World’ (Eternal Mind, be it observed, being his rendering 
of Locos) his language is quite confusing. At one point he 
seems to talk Pantheism: ‘inwrought into the liveliness of 
the waterfall, and the bilberry blueness, and the shyness 
of the waterhen, is the stir of the Eternal Mind.’ At 
another he shows he has a grasp of the doctrine of a 
personal god: ‘the one absolute certainty is that man is ever 
in the presence of an infinite and eternal Person, from whom 
all things proceed.’ Then, finally, he mixes up the two ideas 
in defining ‘God as over the Universe Creator and Governor ; 
God as in the Universe, a dweller in it—inherent in it, the 
motion of the air, the thrill of the blackbird, the worship in 
Man.’ In the chapter on Passiveness, again, in which he 
endeavours to explain philosophically the function of suffering 
in this world, we find a mass of exuberant illustration, but 
really no kernel of satisfying thought. On the contrary, much 
that he says is repellent to humane feeling. ‘The creation of 
the blind and the imbecile is not creditable to the creator. It 
is ‘crank work; they are plausibilities and futilities, which 
have no business in creation.’ And, having thus modestly 
expressed his opinion of their author, he proceeds to explain 
that the reason of their existence is that they are ‘sacrifices to 
illustrate the ways of God with men.’ In fact, God is ‘manifested 
in the pain of the world.’ 

On this plea who may not stand up for vivisection? God 
makes some men blind or idiotic, in order that others may, 
somehow, benefit by the sight of their deprivation and their 
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pain! Can any one find light or comfort, under the pressure of 
this teaching’ ‘ Causeless suffering has no visible source except 
in the will of God. Resignation is the morality of pain. 
Passivity and activity must be brought to the same sources. 
We touch the ultimate cause of right conduct when we have 
found the larger Universe.’ What does it all mean? Equally 
unedifying are his comments on the miracles—no, not miracles: 
‘the word miracle ought to be allowed to drop into disuse’— 
Signals—signals of the Higher world. The feeding of the 
five thousand is a ‘signal to us of the truth that God has 
plenty of comfort for us, but that he will not give it to us.’ 
Christ’s promise that he will rebuild the temple in three days, 
is ‘the Storm Drum of Spiritual Meteorology.’ But apart from 
this tall talk Mr. Peyton has no philosophy of the miraculous. 
He ‘reads into’ the miracles interpretations of his own, more 
or less imaginative, and at the same time labours to explain 
them scientifically by the theory of an ‘impact force’ residing 
in Christ, which had a curative power over disease ; and which 
was so far moved by his pity and compassion that it multiplied 
the loaves and fishes. As for the ‘huge phenomenon ’—the raising 
of Lazarus—it is the object of several pages of scientific analogy 
of the most diversified kind ; but after all we feel no wiser, 
The fact that ‘quartz, mica, felspar, hornblende, break down 
and build up again’ ‘does not in any way explicate the re- 
surrection of a dead man. Lazarus was not made of quartz or 
mica or any other mineral.’ 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE 


The Indian Empire. By Sin W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.1. Lon- 
don: W. H. Allen. 


Sir William Hunter has a claim on our gratitude. No one 
has done better work, of a kind, than he. As a gazetteer he is 
an entire success, having been sensible enough to obtain the 
assistance of many experts. It were impossible in a short 
article to deal adequately with this huge volume. It is a vast 
monument of skill, labour and patience, For within the 
compass of its eight hundred pages you shall find a readable 
sketch of the Mogul Emperors, a survey of early Portugese, 
French, and Dutch enterprise, and a clear account of the 
building of our Indian Empire. The erratic wanderings of 
the river Titsa, the revenue settlements of Todar Mall, Raziya 
the unique Empress of Delhi, the encroachments of Russia, the 
ruinous reforms of Lord Ripon are all faithfully noted. Hence- 
forth, then, ignorance of fact is inexcusable, since even the 
most minute and insignificant point is not forgotten. Mr. Caine 
may now, in discreet silence, study the opium question from 
authentic memoranda: Mr. Hume (of circular fame) should find 
it impossible to make converts. For as a compilation this 
book is without a fault, and facts are poisoned arrows where- 
with to slay the faddists. 

But here our congratulations end. Sir William is too much 
a mere chronicler and too meagre a commentator. And we 
have good reason to complain, for it would seem nowadays 
that only those profoundly ignorant of india make bold to 
publish their opinions. Nay, you hear them speak of the 
nation of India—as who should say nation of Europe—as 
though racial differences were not. And they will point to a 
time, not far distant, when the Viceroy will be a mere super- 
visor of the polling booths, and the M.A.’s of Calcutta and 
Madras shall represent the constituencies in many a local parlia. 
ment. Even in the far North-West shall native eloquence stem 
the full current of the Russian flood. 

Yet might Sir William Hunter have directed us to a better 
understanding. His knowledge and experience should make 
him intolerant of babble. But the reader trudging through his 
well stuffed pages is left unaided and must extricate himself 
as best he may from pit-falls. To take only one instance, 
the question of education. Even in England it may well 
be doubted whether the spread of so-called education is not 
a grave evil, and the intrusive vehemence of peddling philan- 
thropists in this, as in other matters, prevents our formulating 
any sensible and final scheme. But in India your difficul- 
ties are a hundredfold greater. You have conflicting ele- 
ments of race and religion to deal with as well as the 
comments of the Radical globe-trotter, and your funds are at 
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the mercy of the pious opium-hater. Sir William Hunter, with 
irritating accuracy, tots up the number of schools and colleges, 
and tells us that in the ten years ending ’g1-’92, ‘ 2531 students 
graduated B.A. at Calcutta.’ But he does not tell us how these 
two thousand learned Babu gentlemen influence their country- 
men, and it is left for the novelist relentlessly to show the 
result of this wholesale manufacturing of prigs. For it is a fact 
that this same education makes it more difficult for the honest 
native to better himself. No Babu, however wise and good, 
will earn the respect of the average Mahommedan, and it is 
the Mahommedans who are the grit of the country. More- 
over, this knowledge, so readily acquired, does not tend to make 
its recipients any more tolerant or manageable. Quite the 
reverse, indeed, for the vernacular press is not always loyal 
reading, and even so modest a reform as the raising of 
age of consent was greeted with disfavour by many a B.A., and 
M.A. too. 

The real thing for a European to do in an Eastern country is 
to govern it. And in so far as this principle is departed from, 
so surely will there be disorder and disaffection. The Oriental 
can obey, and he respects and follows the man who is strong 
enough to compel his obedience. He does not understand 
divided responsibility or limited freedom of action. This is a 
characteristic common to all Easterns. ‘Si c’est un ordre, je 
n’ai plus rien a dire,’ was the reply of an Egyptian statesman 
who had been deaf to argument, but on the first intimation of 
acommand gave way. It is this quality—we have repeated it 
often, for it is a truth not yet realised by the Caines and Humes 
—that makes it possible to manage Eastern peoples. As to 
how far the Ripon theories shall tend to preserve it, Sir William 
does not hazard an opinion. If he goes back to India it is to 
be hoped he will adopt a more definite line. An Empire is 
not preserved by compiling facts about it. And Sir William, 
as some few chapters prove, can still write wisely and to good 
purpose. His is a facile pen, and though he has never improved 
on Orissa—for to be distinguished i3 to be definite— he might 
have done full justice to an al! important subject. 

We had expected to find the book suggestive and statesman- 
like, but it is only admirable Bradshaw. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS 


Literary Blunders. By HENRY B. WHEATLEY. London: 
Stock. 


If a blunder were indeed worse than a crime, then should 
Mr. Wheatley be now undergoing six months’ hard in one of 
Her Majesty's gaols as an accessory after the fact. Himself, 
however, is of quite another opinion, and he not only draws a 
wide line between a crime and a blunder, but would subtly 
distinguish between a blunder and a mistake. For he would 
have it that to blunder a man must be knowledgable, 
whereas any fool can make a mistake. A blunder, he 
argues, is the confusion of two things, and therefore he who 
makes it must have knowledge of two things at least: 
though, for the matter of that, if a man know all things 
under the sun, and yet he can express none of them cor- 
rectly, it is no better than if he knew them not at all. Be that as 
it may, at the root of all blunders, as Mr. Wheatley conceives 
the term, some fun is ever lurking, and on this account we may 
cheerfully compliment him on the achievement, in this very 
palpable piece of book-making, of a blunder rather than a 
mistake. He has climbed him into the topmost branches of 
the chestnut, and has showered the ripe fruit down upon 
us with a lavish hand, so that we rejoice to hear (again) that 
‘the Homeric poems were not written by Homer, but by another 
man of the same name’ (always supposing that they were not 
written, as that gentle master of irony, the author of Zrewhon, 
would have us believe, by a woman) ; as also to reflect (again) 
that Esau was a man who wrote fables, and sold the copy- 
right to a publisher for a bottle of potash. Mr. Wheatley’s 
bulls are scarce prize beasts. This is his own favourite (he 
praises it as one of the best conceived) : ‘ Result of a duel.— 
The one party received a slight wound in the breast, the other 
fired in the air—and so the matter terminated.’ It might (but 
shall not) be argued that this thing lies not within Coleridge’s 
definition, for that it does not ‘consist in a mental juxtaposition 
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of incongruous ideas with the sensation, but without the sense, 
of connection.’ But we know better ones of which Mr. Wheatley 
makes no mention. As thus: ‘ Faith,’ said the man, ‘I’d raythur 
be a coward for a couple of seconds than a dead man all my 
life. Again, two strangers meet in the street; each thinks 
the other a friend of his own; and ‘QO! I see how it is,’ says 
one, ‘you thought it was me, and I thought it was you, and it’s 
naythur of us.’ 

The chapter on misprints is interesting and of a certain 
value. The simpler the misprint the grander the blunder, 
as that of the engine driver who seeing a cow ahead of him put 
on full steam, dashed against her, and literally cut her into 
calves. A single letter makes sad havoc with established 
reputations, and one knows not if to laugh or cry before 
a eulogy of Milton’s immoral poem. That a bride should 
be accompanied to the altar by tight bridesmaids is excusable, 
in a way ; but to hear of Sir Robert Peel and a party of fiends 
engaged in shooting peasants is to suspect that here is more 
of art than negligence. Pope. too, need not have objected 
to this emendation of a famous couplet :— 


4 
A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the aperient spring 


(It may be noted incidentally that Mr. Wheatley docs not say 
‘taste’ but ‘aste.’ This is evidently to show that not only is he 
competent to write a book on blunders, but even, if need be, on 
mistakes.) But where is that most precious one of all, the 
classic ‘Mr. and Mrs. Zachariah Moss, having left off 
clothing of every description, invite inspection’? Where that 
unparalleled obituary : ‘On the Ist of April at his residence 
The Limes, Peckham, Algernon Bunter, aged 75. Friends 
will be pleased to accept this intimation’? 

The chapter on schoolboy blunders had easily been the best 
in the book, seeing that the keenest, as well as the worst mudd!ed 
intellects of the land are engaged in their composition ; and it 
is hard to tell whether luck or cunning have most to do with 
them. In manufacturing undergraduate blunders the late 
Thorold Rogers was a Professor, though his aims were for the 
most part theological. Nevertheless, with two exceptions we 
cannot congratulate Mr. Wheatley on his selection under this 
head. The first is that of the boy who affirmed that John Bright 
was renowned for an incurable disease. For the second, that of 
the other boy who was asked to repeat all he knew of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, it were idle to call a blunder, it is a ray of genius : for 
* He introduced tobacco into England, and while he was smok- 
ing, he exclaimed, Master Ridley we have this day lighted such 
a fire in England as shall never be put out.’ Splendide mendax, 
indeed! As for foreigners’ English and other idtotisms it were 
better to leave Mr. Wheatley and turn to the ‘ New Guide of the 
Conversation in Portugese and English, whichis, as ever, un- 
surpassed. But, all this notwithstanding, Literary Blunders is 
an amusing little book, and to study and quote it were to pass for 
a wit in houses where they only read standard works. 


THE GARDEN OF PURITY 


The Rawzai-us-Safé, or Garden of Purity. By MiRKHOND: 
Translated from the Original Persian by E. KEHATSEK, 
and Edited by F. F. ARBUTHNOT, M.R.A.S. Part IL, 
Vols. i. and ii. London: Royal Asiatic Society. 


The third and fourth volumes of the late Mr. E. Rehatsek’s 
translation of Mirkhwand’s Rawzalu’s-Safé (part ii., vols. i. 
and ii.), cuntaining the life of the Prophet Muhammad, edited 
by Mr. Arbuthnot, and published under the auspices of the 
Royal Asiatic Society early in the present year, are now before 
us. The first and second volumes (part i, vols. i., and ii.) were 
reviewed by us at some length when they appeared, and most 
of what was said concerning them applies with equal force to 
these also. We stated it as our opinion that this portion of 
Mirkhwand’s history, based as it is on older and more authorita- 
tive records, some of which have been published in Europe and 
even translated into European languages (e.g., Ibn Hishdm, 
by Weil, and Tabari’s account of the Sdsdnian dynasty, by 
Noeldeke), was hardly worth translating at all; that, if it was 
to be translated, the Persian text should first have been 
established by collation of the lithographed editions with at 
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least two or three of the best manuscripts ; and that if such 
collation were impossible, at any rate the text selected as the 
basis of the translation should have been the best available, 
which, as was fully demonstrated, it was not. Further, we felt 
ourselves compelled to point out a good many very serious 
errors of translation into which Mr. Rehatsek had fallen; to 
take exception to his unsystematic and uncouth system of 
transliterating Eastern proper names; and to find fault in 
several instances with his English. 

In these volumes, so far as we have examined them, we 
have met with no errors of translation so serious as those which 
we noted in the earlier part, but otherwise there is little 
improvement. No attempt seems to have been made by 
the translator to control the bad text on which he worked. 
The chief original authority on the life of Muhammad is 
Ibn Hishém, of whose monograph a critical edition was 
published at Gottingen in 1859 by Wiistenfeld. Not only 
has this been translated into German by Weil, but Mr. 
Rehatsek, apparently dissatisfied with this translation, had, 
as his editor informs us, undertaken and completed a new 
rendering into English, in the preparation of which he doubt- 
less made use both of Wustenfeld’s Arabic text, and of Weil’s 
German version. Yet, notwithstanding the fact that he had 
thus of necessity familiarised himself with Ibn Hishdm, and 
had in his hands a critical and sufficiently vocalised text of the 
same, we find (to take but one instance) such errors as these in 
the Prophet’s pedigree: Aal/déé for Avlib, Laovi for Lu'ayy, 
Quhar for ihr, Nasser for Nadhr, Kanatah for Aitndna, 
Madrekah for Mudrika, Nasser for Mudhar, and the omission 
(apparently by a mere oversight) of one link in the genealogy— 
Khuzayma, whose name should stand between Kindna and 
Mudrika,—altogether. The transliteration, apart from such 
mere reproductions of copyist’s errors as these, is not only 
worse than almost any that we have ever seen, but is inconsis- 
tent with itself: so that, for example, the names ‘4mr and 
Nawfal variously appear as O’mru and A’mru, Nufil and 
Naofil; while as for the short vowels, they seem to have 
been put in hap-hazard. In the English, we remark our old 
friends ‘pulchritude’ and ‘ignolatry,’ together (we regret to 
add) with several new curiosities, as ‘ promulging,’ ‘ blooming 
miracles,’ and the | ke. 

Without going so far as to say that these volumes are per- 
fectly useless either to the Orientalist or to the general 
student, we feel bound to recommend the greatest caution in 
their use ; and we cannot but think that those who wish to 
know about the Arabian Prophet, and who cannot consult the 
original authorities, will continue to have recourse to Weil, 
Muir, Bosworth Smith, and Syed Ameer Ali rather than to 
them. We wish that we could speak better of the work of Mr. 
Rehatsek. His achievement on this earth is ended, and he has 
indisputable claims on the gratitude of Orientalists: especially 
as the whole cost of publication is sustained, we believe, by Mr. 
Arbuthnot, whose loyalty to the memory of an old friend would 
not suffer the fruits of his labour (conducted, without doubt, 
under many difficulties) to perish. And, after all, great allow- 
ances must be made for a work which has not had the benefit 
of that final revision by the author in whose cause so many 
errors are detected and eliminated. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Henry Balfour’s Evolution of Decorative Art (London : 
Percival) is an excellent essay in archiology. History, rather 
than esthetics, is the theme, but the book is none the less in 
teresting for that and it may be recommended to all such as 
take the smallest interest in anthropology. Thecollections and 
the method of General Pitt Rivers have made this study possible 
and Mr. Balfour has employed its materials to the very best 
advantage. The beginning of decoration is realism—-for the 
savage mind is ever intent upon portraiture. Dut realism gets 
crystallisedintoconvention, and thus is decorative art developed. 
The result of persistently reproducing a type is unconscious 
variation, and Mr. Balfour, by a most ingenious artifice, has shown 
us this variation at work. He set a drawing before an utterly 
unskilled practitioner, who made a copy and handed it on to 
another of the same class. B. passed his handiwork on to C. 
and the result was that in the course of fourteen copyings a 
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naturalistic snail was converted into a conventional bird, and 
the accentuated muscles of a hero were transformed into an 
enveloping cloak. The human mind works always in the same 
way, and to realize that the copy is made by primitive man 
from memory is to understand the origin of infinite varia- 
tions. The argument is always enunciated with lucidity, and we 
recommend Mr. Balfour’s essay as an admirable introduction to 
a most interesting subject. 

Charles Lamb is neither a recondite nor a difficult author, 
and there it no sort of excuse for anthologising him. So that 
if Mr. E. D. North’s Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamé 
(London: Putnam’s Sons) were as well done as it could be 
(which it is not), it would still be naught. He who demands 
snippets from the Essays of Elia had better betake himself 
straight to77¢ Bits and harbour noliterary ambitions. For in 
the first place the Essays may be read even by those whose 
staying power is destroyed by headlines and express trains ; and 
secondly, if you begin to cut up a ten-page essay, you straight- 
way destroy whatever meaning and elegance it possesses. 
Imagine Mrs. Battl’s Opinions chopped up into ‘ chatty para- 
graphs’! Or those admirable criticisms of the drama clipped 
out of decent shape! But if Mr. North has shown scant 
respect to Lamb’s works, he has wrought a positive outrage 
upon his Lamb’s reputation. For many years Lamb was 
believed to be a wit, and a crowd of flatterers was ever ready 
to applaud or commit his utterances to paper. Contem- 
porary memoirs are packed with these half-baked chestnuts, 
And though Lamb’s sparkle and Lamb’s incomparable stutter 
may have rendered them palatable, they look raw enough 
in print. Many are mere rudeness: many others are 
anticipations of the New Humour, most pestilent of ‘ modern 
developments.’ Not half-a-dozen are worth keeping, and as 
Lamb did not collect them himself—on the contrary he threw 
them away with a prodigal tongue—they might have been left 
to moulder in forgotten Reminiscences or to trickle down the 
path of a fatuous tradition. 

Letters from South Africa (London: Macmillan), by Zhe 
Times Special Correspondent contains a deal of information 
about mines, agriculture, niggers, and so forth. The writer 
dwells (it may be) a thought too lovingly and long upon the 
aspect of the country as descried from the railway-carriage ; 
and handles political problems rather timidly than not. Still, 
his exposition of the customs’-union difficulty could hardly have 
been bettered, and he seems thoroughly sound on matters 
Natalese. On the other hand, his arguments upon the supposed 
surrender of Swaziland to Kruger by no means carry conviction, 
and his hopes as to civilising the Cape Kaffir (as illustrated by 
the development of the Basuto) ignore the somewhat vital 
element of race. Nevertheless, he is much towards his 
acquainting readers with South African affairs, and reflects 
great credit on the journal which sent him forth. 

A new branch of natural science, bacteriology to wit, 
is with us, and, though scarceten years old, it is as full 
of genera, species, and varieties as the oldest branch of 
botany or zoology. 7he Manual of Bacteriology (London: 
Heinemann) of A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S., 
is an admirably arranged, well-written, and readable intro- 
duction to the subject, with much of interest for the lay reader 
himself. The microbe is a fearful fowl: one microbe might in 
three days have forty-eight billions of offspring which would 
weigh 7500 tons. Also, the thing is ubiquitous: the sweetest 
mouth may harbour millions of him. Luckily he is not large 
(there go millions to your grain), and to conceive his 
brevity passes the wit of man. Useful and necessary too 
is he: without your microbe to devour, every dead plant 
or animal would remain an eternal caput mortuum, and 
earth would be one great graveyard without growth or change, 
without seed-time or harvest. Some have an extraordinary 
potency for evil; one crop poisons a well, and lo! four 
hundred typhoid cases in a week. ‘The vitality of some species 
is wonderful. You may freeze your typhoid bacillus for weeks, 
yet he shall still live and be poisonous. Boiling is fatal 
to all, and good whiskey is a medium quite distasteful to most, 
hence (perhaps) the longevity and hardihood of those ancient 
Picts and Scots, who worshipped the Goddess Toddeia. Your 
cit, too, must get case-hardened in the end: ifit be true that 
every twenty-four hours he inhales some 37,500 microbes 
‘most of which are merely annoying, though a few are real 
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messengers of disease and death.’ Dr. Griffiths tells how to 
recognise, isolate, and treat these enemies, and gives a short 
descriptive account of two of the chief schools of bacteriology, 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris and the Laboratory of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 

We have also received a new edition of O/d Mortality 
(London: Black), being the latest volume of the admirable 
‘Dryburgh Edition’ of Sir Walter; a new edition of Zhe 
Phaedrus, Lysis, and Protagoras of Plato (London: Macmillan), 
translated by J. Wright, being the new instalment of the excel- 
lent re-issue of the ‘Golden Treasury Series’ ; a new edition, 
being the second, of A Supplementary Chapter to ‘ England 
under the Coalition’(London: Unwin), by P. W. Clayden; cheap 
editions of Sir Jom (London: Macmillan), by Mrs. Oliphant, 
and Zhe Duchess (London: Griffith), by the author of Molly 
Bawn,; a Handbook of the Principal Mining Companies of 
South Africa (London : Handbury) ; and the latest part, being 
the nineteenth, of the admirably illustrated edition of Green’s 
Short History of the English People which Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. are publishing. 
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Very Large Roots. Splendid. Per doz. rigs. ; six for 8s., or three for 4s. 6d 


Carefully packed and sent Carriage Free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers & Nurserymen, Norwich. 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


f,1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 


At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1800— 
after a stringent Zhree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies now Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752, 500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W Switu LL.D 


{April 1, 1893 
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Sbipping Announcements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) | 


BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOMBASSA, 
CoLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 








Delivering Mails, Passengers, S and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAS AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, Hankey, SeweLt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above ar, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMB 


“1 GREEN & CO., and Head Offices— 





mag (TyGREEN 8 AmbEnson & CO, | Tq Averes, 
apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the 8g 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOWYVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTER Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


'g AnD 11 FREDERICK STREET, 
AxD 79 QUEEN STREET, '} EDINBURGH. 


THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.” 














“Sole Propriton— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





PRESER 





Ore SEAS OVS z= SSeS 
Sages 


HANDSOME CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 
BONUS TO BE CIVEN DURING 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP, 


Anyone desirous of possessing a 
covrect time can obtain one fre 


and Sons, Whitehall Soap Work 


VENUS SOAP WRAPPER Sa follows i— 
For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 1, 4in. Dial will be sent. 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiecs No. 2, 6in. Dial wll be sent. 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, Qin. Dial will be sent. 





For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's 


For 400 Wrappers, aGentleman’s (Handsome) Watch will be sent. 





( Keyless ) Watch will be sent. 





THE STATUE, ‘VENUS DE neve 


in ree Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. 
For 25 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be 


sent to any address. Size 17}in. by rgin. mounted. For 


60 inedies, a similar picture, handsomely framed, will be seat. 





hotel Announcements. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery ; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur ; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


ST. BERNARD’S WELL, STOCKBRIDGE. 


The KEEPER of the WELL is in ATTENDANCE from 7 tillg.30 A.M., 
and from 12 Noon till Dusk (on Sundays from 7 till g A.M., and from 
3.15 P.M. till Dusk), for the Supply of the Mineral Waters to Visitors, at 
the charge of One Penny per Visitor. 








EDINBURGH, March 1893. 
LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PortLaNnpD P ace, W. 
Situated i a the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








Antique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commo¢es. 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, “Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
IRISH SOCIETY. 
(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny 


N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3S. 3d. 
London O fice for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 Lupcats Hitt, E.C 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS CUSTARDS BLANCMANCE. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


i 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











LUXURIOUSLY NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE LIBRARY AND 
SMOKING ROOM 


EASY CHAIRS 
LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


Tho Largest and Most Convenient - % F | a 
Furnishing Establishment in the World. aN bye ‘a ai PEREY?) ; 
PERSIAN NUMUDS m* ime) | HOTEL EEE Reeeeeeeey 0 
PERSIAN NUMUDS °@ HN 
































N APLE & CO. invite attention to a large collection of 1 or] 
PERSIAN NUMUDS, a few examples of sizes “gp PE TET EST Shans 
and prices of which are appended. Numuds are at once “% A I y i} t\ Ay 
the thickest, softest, and most durable of floor coverings, 4 ‘ ve 
and being so nearly square, supply a desidcratum in Oriental . ee Laer 
7 Carpets. 
= z ft. in. ft. in. 4s. d. ft. in. ft in. £ 
“ : = —— ms by wo 6... 2-6 14 0 by 1 6. 28 ‘ 3 
eat og Se | ¢ © The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
An exceedingly comfortable shape, stuffed all hair, - iio « .. Se Ro be ; 2 With ornamental front, 3ft. 6in. wide. 3ft. gin. hish 


in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. ft. rin. deep, £t os. 6d 


Pl Vy rs Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 0s. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 o2., amd 1 lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50,"and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touc hed the hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw ,, says:—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months I can how. 
ever, doa little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz. 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


\YZ7, LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
LOA 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 











Re: 
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